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YES,  IT'S  CANADA  DRY  BOURBON 


We  rest  our  case  on  your  first  taste ! 


Every  drop  of  rare  old  Canada  Dry  Bourbon  has  matured  leisurely  on  a 
sleepy  hilltop  in  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky — home  of  the  best 
bourbon  since  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone.  If  you  appreciate 
fine  whiskey,  you'll  delight  in  its  old-fashioned 
flavor  -smooth  as  silk  and  light  as  a  feather. 
Taste  it,  you'll  agree.  Sensibly  priced-,  too. 


KENTUCKY  WHISKEY. . .  MILD  AS  YOU  PLEASE! 


CANADA  DRY. 
BOURBON 


KENTUCKY   STRAIGHT   BOURBON   WHISKEY,   86   PROOF— CANADA  DRY  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  NICHOLASVILLE,  JESSAMINE   COUNTY,  KY. 


Next  Time\ 
You  Have 
To  Defend  i 
Yourself. .  J 


Use  Kano  Judo  plus  Jiu-Jitsu 
the  DOUBLE-DYNAMITE  SYSTEM! 


plus 
Jiu-Jitsu 


You  don't  have  to  be  big  or  strong  -  you  just  have  to  know  ''HOW". 
Your  Hands,  Fingers,  Elbows  and  Feet  can  become  super  weapons 
when  expert  Pat  Butler  shows  you  this  Fast,  Effective,  Expert 
way  to  DEFEND  YOURSELF  -  anywfiere  —  anytime! 

Knives,  clubs,  even  guns  held  at  close  range  are  useless  against  you  when  you  master  the 
most  deadly  and  effective  methods  of  self-defense  hand-to-hand  combat  ever  devised  by 
ancient  Chinese  and  Japanese  masters.  You  don't  need  muscles,  you  don't  have  to  be  big 
you  just  have  to  know  how.  Scientific  techniques  of  KANO  JUDO  shows  you  how  to  effec- 
tively use  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  PRESSURE  POINTS  PLUS  LEVERAGE  on  any 
enemy  to  render  him  helpless  in  seconds.  In  a  flash  you  can  disarm  and  easily  overpower 
a  brute  twice  your  size  and  have  him  writhing  in  pain.  Your  hands, 
fingertips,  elbows  and  feet  actually  become  lethal  weapons  when 
using  these  amazing  techniques  of  KANO  JUDO  combined  with 
JU-JITSU  ...  no  matter  how  big  he  is  or  how  small  you  are.  It's 
actually  much  easier  and  quicker  to  learn  than  boxing  and  wrestling 
and  twice  as  effective  and  it  does  not  require  arduous  exercise  and 
body  conditioning.  For  the  first  time  you  will  understand  why  even 
highly  trained  professional  fighters  avoid  combat  with  KANO  JUDO 
experts. 

Mr.  Pat  Butler,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  instructors  shows  you  step 
by  step  this  fast,  effective  way  to  defend  yourself  and  loved  ones.  He 
simplifies  the  fascinating  art  of  KANO  JUDO  for  you  and  every 
member  of  your  family.  He  takes  you  through  over  100  illustrated 
action  photographs  —  showing  how  to  use  the  nervous  system,  pres- 
sure points  and  leverage  for  mild,  serious  and  fatal  attacks.  You  will 
learn  and  master  throws,  positions,  striking  points,  defense  against 
muggers,  street  fighters  and  even  knife  and  gun  attacks. 

AMAZING  7  DAY  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 

Don't  wait  until  trouble  strikes  -  Start  today  to 
turn  your  body  into  the  most  effective  weapon 
possible.  Mail  coupon  today  and  vour  copy  of 
KANO  JUDO  &  JU-JITSU  including  open  hand 
and  foot  fighting  plus  Special  Self  Defense  Sec- 
tion for  Women  will  be  rushed  to  you  bv  return 
mail.  Examine  the  book  and  use  it  for  7  days 
entirely  at  our  risk.  Never  again  cringe  or  be 
afraid  of  a  bully.  Gain  complete  confidence  in 
yourself  and  improve  your  physical  and  mental 
well  being.  You  must  be  fullv  satisfied  or  you 
may  return  the  book  for  a  full  refund.  We  make 
this  amazing  offer  because  we  are  confident  that 
the  knowledge  of  self  defense  and  hand  to  hand 
fighting  secrets  contained  in  this  book  will  help 
you  become  the  confident  person  you  want  to  be- 
as  it  has  helped  thousands  of  others.  ORDER  NOW"  ^ 


PAT  BUTLER 


STEP  BY  STEP 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
TEACHING  METHODS 
ENABLES  YOU  TO 
MASTER: 
'  15  Striking  and  throw- 
ing  methods  against 
opponents. 
'  Nerve     centers  and 
pressure  points  —  how 
to  stun  or  temporarily 
paralyze  an  opponent. 
'  Proven  defenses 
against  clubs,  knives, 
even  guns. 

'  G  Defenses  against 
rear  strangulation 
front  strangulation 
and  other  d  e  a  d  1  \' 
attacks. 

Plus  over  100  "sloir 
motion"  action  pir- 
tntes  and  a  Specird 
S('lf-Defenf<('  Section 
for  Women 


r 


AL-8 


DOUBLE-DYNAMITE  SYSTEM  Dept. 

509  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  want  to  become  a  KANO  JUDO  &  JU-JITSU  master.  I 
enclose  $2.50.  Rush  my  copy  of  Pat  Butlers  KANO  JUDO  & 
JU-JITSU  Open  Hand  and  Foot  Fighting  plus  Special  Self- 
Defense  Section  for  Women.  If  the  book  isn't  everything  you  say 
it  is,  I  may  return  it  within  7  days  for  full  refund. 


□ 


I  am  over 
permission. 


18  years  of  age  or  have  my  parents  or  guardian's 


Name 


Address 


City. 


Zone- 


State. 


New  Remington 
autoloading 
shotgun  for 
sliooters  wlio  put 
performance  first 


•  "Power  Piston" 

•  Quick-Change  Barrels 

•  Gas-operated 

•  Light  recoil 

Here's  a  sliolgun  for  shooters  who 
would  rather  pay  for  a  gun's  fancy 
shooting  than  for  its  fancy  looks. 
Every  remari<able  feature  of  the 
new  Remington  Featherweight 
Model  878  "Automaster"  has  been 
designed  to  add  greater  perform- 
ance .  .  .  super-dependability.  It 
has  the  amazing  "Power  Piston" 
that  automatically  adjusts  for 
loads,  the  exclusive  "Power-Mat  ic" 
action  that  lessens  recoil  etVect,  and 
Quick-Change  Barrels.  It  weighs 
about  7  lbs.  In  every  way,  in  every 
feature,  from  the  finely  finished 
American  walnut  stock  to  the  con- 
venient cross-bolt  safety,  the  Model 
878  is  a  shotgun  you'll  want  to 
own.  At  your  dealer's  now. 


SELF-ADJUSTING  "POWER  PISTON" 

handlesali  types  of  standard-length  loads. 
The  mechanism  automatically  selects  the 
right  amount  of  gas  from  the  load  to 
work  the  action.  The  gas  doesn't  bleed 
(iff  until  the  shot  has  left  the  barrel,  puts 
full  power  behind  the  shot  column  and 
gives  a  cleaner  gun  with  less  recoil. 


MODEL  878 
"AUTOMASTER- 
12  GAUGE 

$11il95* 


114' 


rire  aitl'jr.  f  to  <  h.iiio 
■ithout  Hotii-e 


owiM-Matif"  is  KfH.  U..S.  I'at.  Off.,  and  "Automiister" 
a  trademark  of  lU'niinirton  Arin.s  Cornpan,y,  Inc..  Bridge- 
rt  2.  ("onn.  In  Canadji:  Kt'niinnton  Arm.^  of  Canada  Ltd.» 
Quwii  Klizaljolh  iSlvcl.,  loroiit...  Ontario. 
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WHY 
SHOULD  A 
BUSINESSMAN 
BE  TAXED 

TO 
SUPPORT 
GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION 
AGAINST 
HIMSELF? 


Some  strange  paradoxes  crop  up,  at  times,  in  the 
American  scene. 

We  are  scrupulous,  as  a  nation,  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  court  ...  his  right  to 
worship  without  interference  ...  his  right  to  speak 
freely  and  openly  on  any  issue. 

We  have  federal  laws  and  regulations  to  protect 
him  against  unfair  competition  in  his  efforts  to  make 
a  living  .  .  .  unfair  competition,  that  is,  except  that 
from  the  federal  government  itself. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  the  govern- 
ment's producing  and  selling  electric  power  in  the 
open  market.  Because  federal  power  systems  pay  no 
federal  income  taxes,  and  little  or  no  taxes  to  state 
and  local  governments,  they  can  undersell  the  inde- 
pendent electric  companies  which  do  produce  taxes. 
In  fact,  the  very  taxes  provided  by  the  independent  elec- 
tric companies  and  their  customers  are  used  in  part  to 
help  finance  this  unfair  competition. 

Now  the  proponents  of  federal  "public  power" 
are  pressing  for  billions  more  to  build  additional 
federal  power  plants,  although  the  independent  elec- 
tric companies  are  ready  and  able  to  supply  all  the 
power  the  nation  can  conceivably  need.  And  this  on 
top  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  of  taxpayers'  money 
already  spent  on  such  government  installations. 

How  can  this  go  on?  Simply  because  the  public 
doesn't  know  about  it. 


A  NEW  BOOKLET  TELLS  THE  STORY 

You  can  get  interesting,  little-known  facts,  figures 
and  quotes  by  mailing  the  coupon  below  for  the  new 
free  booklet,  "How  Federal  Government  Electricity 
Affects  the  Businessman."  It  discusses  how  "public 
power"  spending  can  affect  your  costs,  prices  and 
profits,  what  happens  when  the  government  goes 
into  business  with  taxpayers'  money,  and  the  anti- 
business  implications  of  federal  power  spending. 

AMERICA'S  INDEPENDENT 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


;      POWER  COMPANIES  — =^ 

I       Room  1118-0 

'.        1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas 

:        New  York  20.  N.  Y.  | 

;      Please  sevd  promptly  the 

;      material  checked  below, 

'.      ^vithont  charge  : 

I      □  "How  Federal 

I      Government  Electricity 

HOW 

Affects  the  Businessman" 

FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

'      □  Names  of  the  companies 

ELECTRICITY 

AFFECTS  THE 

•      that  sponsor  this  message 

BUSINESSMAN 

'.  TVTAMR 

'                                                        ( Please  print t 

:  ADDRESS 

!         TTTY  7n^V 

STATR 

COME  TO  LA  PROVINCE  DE  QUEBEC 

Game  of  all  kinds  abounds  in  La  Pro- 
vince de  Quebec's  unspoilt  lakes  and 
forests.  Stalk  teeming  game  in 
Quebec's  colourful  woodlands  ...  for 
the  thrill  of  your  life!  Experienced 
guides,  comfortable  accommodations 
and  French  Canadian  cuisine  await  you! 
To  help  plan  a  successful  trip,  send 
in  coupon  or  apply  to  Provincial  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  li 
Nev»  York  20,  N.  Y. 

LA  PROVINCE  DE 

g!a  o  tffl  m^^^^  m  mm  m  Tst  m  im  ei%  ■s'-.t  •^'> 

g  Provincial  Tourist  Bureau, 

J.  710  Gronde-Allee  Eosf,  Dept.  104F, 

"  Quebec  City,  Canada.  4. 

S  Please   send    me   FREE   booklets   to   help   plan  l-^ 

g  my   hunting   trip   in    La    Province   de  Quebec. 

§     My  main  interest  is   ^ 

Name   

I 

I  Street   

8    at/  Sfole   a 

htmmmtmstmmmmimmmimiimmmtS 


I'll  Set  You  Up  For  Life  In  Your  Own 

BIG  PAY  SHOE  BUSINESS 


With  The  ONE  Shoe  Line  That  Serves 
Everyone  From  Baby  to  "Pop"  and  "Morn* 


Only  8  orders  a  day 
can  make  you  up  to 
$32. OOaday. $180.00 
1  week,  $600.00  a 
month.  It's  III)  trick 
"i"^  J  all  to  make  bii^ 
\<.^  niorify  lull  or  Sifarc 
Time  with  Amei  i- 
ca's  most  comfort- 
able shot's.  Amazing  new 
"Sprin<,'-Step"  cvishion  dt'sign 
proves  it  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion. Over  2)1(1  styles  for  men, 
wniin-n.  bo\s,  Is  and  in- 
taiitv!  Profits  are  BIG — repeat 
orders  sure  and  easy.  No  ex- 
perience needed.  No  invest- 
ment. Everything  furnished 
free,  incndiiit;  linr^t  sales  out- 
lit  and  ■i.-!iial  dernnii>.tiator.s: 
Send  today  for  Free  Outfit. 


Amazing  2-Minute 
Demonstration 

Does  Your  Seiling 
Job    for    you  FAST.' 
I     Give  producers 
Their     Own  Shoes 
AS     A  BONUS! 


ORTHO-VENT  SHOE  CO. 


Smoke  for  Relief  — 


ASTHMA-HA/FEVER 


fry  them  FREE 

Sufferers  from  Asthma  ond  the  dis* 
comforts  of  excessive  secretions  in  the 
nasal  passages  associated  with  Hoy 
Fever  hove,  for  over  60  years,  found 
quick,  temporary  relief  by  smoking 
PAGE  S  INHALERS.  Pleas- 
ant, inexpensive. 


For  free  samples,  write 

Consolidated  Chemical  Co., 
835A  Cherry  St., Grand  Rapids  6, Michigan'" 

SEND    FOR    FREE  SAMPLES 


ANTIVETERAN 

Sir:  The  syndicated  press  is  still  sliarp- 
shooting  at  the  veteran.  Today,  no  one 
takes  pride  in  being  classified  a  vet- 
eran. He  has  too  long  been  painted 
a  parasite  and  a  grafter.  Only  by 
means  of  the  draft  are  we  able  to 
maintain  an  amiy  throughout  the 
world,  and  these  men  are  only  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  have 
satisfied  their  military  obligation  and 
can  shuck  the  uniform  and  forget  it 
all.  jMultibillions  spent  in  tr>  ing  to  buy 
friendship,  a  commodity  that  is  never 
for  sale,  is  okayed  by  the  press. 
Neither  do  they  offer  objections  to 
the  billions  that  are  spent  on  relief 
programs  here  in  our  own  country 
(many  that  are  needless,  and  only  a 
political  football ) ;  but  one  mention  of 
increased  benefits  to  tiie  veteran  brings 
a  storm  of  protest,  and  again  we  are 
painted  as  willing  to  bankrupt  our 
Go\  ernment  for  our  own  selfish  ends. 
Perhaps  this  will  continue  until  the 
day  benefits  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  instead  of  veterans  benefits  we  will 
be  paying  tribute  to  our  conquerors. 

Miles  Coleman 
Elco,  III. 

SMALL  WORLD 

Sir:  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  pick  up 
tlie  June  issue  of  The  A/iicriciiii  I.efi^ion 
Ma!^azii?c  and  read  "Ambush  in  Brit- 
tany."" It  all  seemed  such  a  familiar 
story  and  then  I  realized  I  had  heard 
the  same  story  from  my  husband.  He 
\\  as  the  f or\\  ard  observer  with  the  6th 
Armored  dix  ision  who  was  in  the  L-5 
that  Air.  Kane  describes  in  his  story. 
I  thought  Mr.  Kane  might  be  inter- 
ested in  what  happened  after  they 
crasiied.  The>-  crashed  just  across  the 
field  from  Capt.  Ives  and  his  men,  but 
bciiind  some  trees  in  an  apple  orchard. 
I-t.  Townley,  the  jiilot,  was  killed; 
he  had  been  shot  tiirough  the  spine 
by  German  artillery.  .My  husband  had 
been  wounded  in  the  leg  but  managed 
to  drag  I.t.  Townlc\-  from  the  plane, 
and  they  both  lay  in  the  field.  Capt. 
Ives'  men  apparently  saw  them  in  the 
field  and  believed  thc\'  were  Germans 


and  started  firing  on  them.  Luckily 
they  missed.  After  the  tanks  had  res- 
cued the  Navy  men,  they  left,  ap- 
parently not  being  able  to  see  the 
crumpled  observation  plane  nor  the 
two  men  in  the  field.  About  20  min- 
utes later  two  SS  troopers  found  them 
in  the  field.  Lt.  Townley  was  by  this 
time  dead,  and  they  shot  my  husband 
in  the  leg.  They  were  then  scared 
away,  and  they  left  my  husband,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  dead.  A  German 
ambulance  doctor  had  been  watching 
from  a  distance  and  came  in  and 
picked  him  up.  My  husband  was  then 
put  in  a  hospital  in  St.  Malo  and  was 
later  evacuated  to  a  prison  camp  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey.  From  there  he 
escaped  and  returned  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  and  American  hands. 

Mrs.  George  Haas 
West  port,  Coim. 


ON  SEEING  A  CERTAIN  FILM 

America's  arch-enemies  are  here, 
Awakening  each  cowardice  and  fear, 
Building  with  traitor  pen  the  artifice 
Of  degradation:  Peace  at  Any  Price! 
\\'here  is  the  enemy?  \Miat  happened 
to  him? 

\Var's  forces  are  unleashed:  will  they 

undo  him? 
How  does  our  country  answer  to  this 

waste, 

This  feeding  of  a  lustful  Moloch's 
taste? 

Horror  on  horror  laid,  and  devastation, 
^Vcll  calculated  to  appall  a  nation: 
This  is  a  half-told  tale:  it  does  not 
show 

AX'hat  our  great  missiles  do,  and  where 
they  go; 

But  furtively  and  slyly  it  betrays 
Freedom,  most  precious  gift  of  all  our 
days. 

John  Black 

North  Hollyivooii,  Calif. 


COUSINS  &  COMMITTEE 

Sir:  As  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
aware,  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  For  A  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy.  Upon  prodding  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
Cousins  helped  to  expel  the  chief 
organizer  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  rally  of  that  organization, 
held  on  May  19.  This  man  was  Henry 
H.  Abrams,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  If  Cousins  thinks 
this  one  expulsion  cleaned  up  the 
Committee  For  A  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy,  he  is  more  naive  than  I  can 
believe. 

Neil  Trimble 
Clifton,  III. 

GUNS  AS  INSURANCE 

Sir:  Our  State  militia,  the  National 
Guard,  has  one  glaring  fault— the  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  are  stored  in  an 
armory,  and  it  is  usually  unattended. 
This  building  could  be  bombed  or 
burned,  or  it  could  be  broken  into  and 
the  weapons  seized  by  communist  in- 
f  Continued  on  page  48) 
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Annoiincing 

THE  FINEST  ROI-TAN  EVER  MADE! 


MAN  TO  MAN. 


Firmer— Finer— Fresher. . . 

When  you  choose  the  new  Roi-Tan,  there's  a  size  for  every  taste. 
And  the  taste  is  something  wonderful!  What's  more,  you  enjoy 
the  smooth  flavor  and  mildness  of  Roi-Tan's  finer  quality  tobaccos 
a\\  the  ivoy.  For  every  puff  comes  through  the  remarkable  new 
STA-FIRM  HEAD  free  and  easy  — right  to  the  end!  Have  a  fresh 
new  Roi-Tan  today— and  enjoy  the  best  smoke  you've  ever  had! 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  CIGAR-AT  10^  

Product  of  Ljf^ •j/nwue<tn  ija^iaeo-^nyiat^  —  tju^uieo  n  our  middle  name 


5PACKS. 


LEGIONNAIRE  RETAILER  WINS  AWARD 


Irving  N.  Chayken,  life  member  of  Hammond,  Indiana  Post  16, 
American  Legion,  former  member  of  Battery  C,  12th  F.A.,  2nd 
Division  A.E.F.  and  a  member  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Retail  Advisory  Council,  is  shown  receiving  "Brand  Name- 
Retailer-of -the- Year"  plaque  and  top  award  in  the  Jewelry  stores 
category  from  Edward  R.  Taylor  right,  executive  vice-president 
of  Motorola,  Inc.  and  past  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation.  Armstrongs  Jewelers,  of  which  Irving 
Chayken  is  president,  was  awarded  this  honor  for  "outstanding 
presentation  of  manufacturers  advertised  brands  to  the  public 
during  1959." 

Chayken  was  honored  along  with  25  other  top  winners  in  26  cate- 
gories at  the  Brand  Names  Awards  Banquet  in  the  Grand  Ball- 
room of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  Friday, 
May  6th. 

Armstrongs  are  proud  to  display  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
Retail  Advisory  Emblem  in  their  window  and  the  award  winning 
Presentation  Book  featured  this  emblem  in  one  of  the  sections. 

LEGIONNAIRE  RETAILERS... 

You  too,  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free 
membership  in  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  Retail  Advisory  Council  and 
display  this  distinctive  membership  em- 
blem in  full  size  and  color.  If  you  are  a 
member  of  The  American  Legion  and  own 
and  operate  a  retail  store,  you  are  eligible. 
Use  the  handy  application  form  below. 


The  American  Legion  Magazine,  Retail  Advisory  Council, 
720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York 


I  am  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  store  listed  below.  Please  sign  me  up 
for  free  membership  in  the  Retail  Advisory  Council.  Send  me  Decal  Emblem. 


Name. 


.Store  Name. 


Store  Address. 
Type  of  Store. 


-City  . 


-State. 


Legion  Card  Number. 


.Legion  Post  Number. 


EDITOR'S 

C  O  R  I  N  E  R 


NEWS  ITEM 


Nor  LONG  AGO  \\  c  had  lunch  w  ith  a  man 
who  had  spent  \  ears  with  one  of  our 
major  wire  services.  He  said  he  was  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  difference  between 
\\  hat  was  put  on  the  wires  to  newspapers 
and  what  certain  newspapers  did  w  itii  the 
objecti\  e  information  thc\'  received.  1  his 
remark  came  to  mind  not  long  afterwards 
w  lien  a  story  broke  concerning  a  Long 
Island  boy,  one  Stephen  Ba\ne,  who 
publicly  refused  an  American  I.cgion 
award,  saying: 

"Wait  ...  1  refuse  to  accept  an  aw  ard 
from  an  organization  I  can't  respect." 

This  remark  of  course  disrupted  the 
ceremonies  and  it  made  the  front  pages 
of  many  newspapers.  Those  who  have 
little  liking  for  the  Legion  naturally 
looked  upon  young  Bayne  as  a  hero,  an 
idealist,  and  a  kid  with  plenty  of  guts. 

However,  there  was  another  side  to  the 
story.  This  side  was  properly  reported, 
but  for  reasons  we  can  only  wonder  about 
it  appeared  in  few  newspapers,  if  any. 
This  is  a  paragraph  which  was  in  the 
United  Press-International  story  which 
was  dispatched  to  new  spapers  but  w  hich 
turned  up  missing  in  most  if  not  all: 

"Fellow  students  indicated  that  young 
Ba>-ne  had  decided  some  time  ago  to  reject 
the  Legion  award,  but  had  ignored  their 
advice  to  tell  school  officials  about  his 
decision  before  the  awards  night.  The 
students  indicated  the  boy  felt  he  would 
get  more  'pubiicit>''  b\'  waiting  for  the 
ceremonies." 

Vou  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 


FALL  GUYS  AND  A  GAL 


AN  IN  tEREsriNG  by-product  of  the  Baj  ne 
L  case  was  the  way  in  which  certain 
newspapers  and  writers  used  it  to  cas- 
tigate The  .American  Legion. 

The  \V ashm^ton  Post  &  Tiiiies-Hcrnld 
enshrined  Bayne  in  its  gallery  of  heroes, 
by  eulogizing  him  in  an  editorial.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  characters  that  tlie  Post  has 
similarly  eulogized,  this  is  truly  guilt  by 
association,  but  the  >  oung  gentleman  has 
fairly  earned  the  Post's  favor.  Of  course 
in  the  editorial  the  Legion  came  out  a 
very  bad  second. 

Another  smear  was  dispensed  on  a  broad 
scale  by  Inez  Robb,  a  lady  oracle  wh(jse 
wisdom  gushes  forth  through  a  syndicate. 
Inez  devoted  an  entire  column  to  ponray- 
ing  young  Bayne  as  the  victim  of  bullying 
Legionnaires  who  were  trying  to  break 
his  proud  young  spirit. 


Tlic  L'F-I  sron  stioiiijly  iiitlicatcs 
otlicrw  isc.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  rliat,  far 
from  being  a  victim,  Stephen  Ba>'ne  had 
x  ictimized  not  only  The  American  Legion 
but  many  others.  Still,  tlie  Legion  is  one 
up  on  the  W cishiiifitoii  Past,  Inez  Robb, 
and  all  the  others  who  rushed  to  lieave 
him  up  on  a  pedestal.  Those  people  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  the\  '\  c  been  taken  for 
suckers,  which  is  all  right  except  that  their 
readers  too  became  \  ictims  of  a  hoax. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 


IN  iiiE  AKiK  I  I  ,  '  (!,isti<i  (,',111  l>e  Stopped 
Without  Bullets,  "  on  page  13,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  liis  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versit\-  of  Hax  ana,  as  "a  training  grouiul 
for  intellectual  gangsters.  '  W  c  seem  to  be 
seeing  a  lot  of  extracurricular  acti\  it\-  b\ 
intellectual  gangsters  these  da\  s. 

A  few  w  eeks  ago,  in  Korea,  the  S>  ng- 
man  Riiee  government  was  toppled  by 
riots  in  w  hich  uni\  ersit\  students  took  a 
prominent  part. 

Siiortl)-  thereafter  Lurkisii  students 
rioted  and  the  result  w  as  the  end  of  tiie 
Menderes  regime  in  that  country. 

.More  recently  the  Joe  Colleges  of 
T'okjo  went  on  a  deadly  anti-American 
rampage  which  forced  the  government  to 
cancel  President  Eiscniiow  er's  visit. 

Of  course,  the  complacent  sa>-,  such 
things  can't  happen  here.  There  are  no 
communists  on  our  campuses,  and,  even 
if  tiiere  were,  American  men  and  women 
are  too  smart  to  fall  for  their  stuff. 

\A'e  arc  sorry  to  worry  those  who  hate 
to  be  disturbed  by  facts,  but  on  Alay  13th 
w  e  too  had  a  riot  —  by  a  mob  of  students 
who  attend  colleges  on  the  \\'est  (^oast. 
1  iiese  academic  creeps  descended  on  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activ  ities  Committee  in  San  Francisco, 
broke  up  the  meeting  and  caused  con- 
siderable damage.  And,  as  in  the  student 
riots  overseas,  communists  pulling  the 
strings  w  ere  prctt>-  much  in  evidence. 

Ironically,  not  long  after  this  outrageous 
action,  the  Senate  took  action  to  remove 
tlic  loxalty  oath  for  uni\ersit\-  students 
seeking  federal  loans! 


BRIGHT  SPOT 


FOR  M.VNY  YEARS  The  American  Legion 
and  this  magazine  have  been  highl.v 
critical  of  the  shodtiy  that  has  been  passed 
off  as  "education  "  by  the  fanatical  fol- 
lowers of  John  Dewc\-.  Because  of  this, 
we  have  of  course  been  roundh'  de- 
nounced by  the  Dew  cyites,  some  of  w  horn 
have  even  damned  us  with  their  favorite 
cliche  as  "an  enemy  of  education." 

But  if  seems  that  we  were  right  all 
along.  Authorities  such  as  Admiral  H>  - 
man  G.  Rickover,  w  ho  are  aw  are  of  w  hai 
poor  education  means  to  the  nation's 
securit\-,  iia\  e  described  in  disturbing  de- 
tail the  shortcomings  of  the  educationists. 
Now  similar  criticism  has  come  from 
none  other  than  Dr.  John  II.  I'ischer. 
dean  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
Universit>',  w  here  the  Dewe\-  blight  had 
its  start.  Dr.  Fischer  in  a  recent  address 
said  it  was  high  time  that  schools  em- 
phasized the  "intellectual  competence  of 
the  students,"  instead  of  stressing  "enter- 
tainment, civic  dexelopmeiit  and  charit- 
able enterprises. " 


Tick-tock . . .  tick-tock . . . 


the  whiskey 
that  didn't  watch  the  clock 
...seven  long  years! 


FRENCH  HALLNDAR  CLOCK.  Shows  monlhs,  days,  dates,  phases  of  moon.  From  the  famous  Old  Cfiartcr  Collection 


Old  Charter  goes  into  the  cask  a  superior  whiskey.  Long,  (jiiiet  years 
of  aging  mellows  it  to  rare  niagnifitente.  I'hcse  two  simple,  but  \ital. 
factors  are  behind  the  superb  flavor  that  is  Old  Charter's  alone.  Long 
a  bourbon  drinker's  premier  whiskey,  Old  Charter's  superb  quality 
and  rare  smooth  flavor  have  actually  won  over  many  Scotch,  Canadian 
and  Bonded  whiskey  drinkers.  It  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
qiiulily  whiskies  in  .America.  "Fry  it  yourself.  You'll  see  why. 


till    \.MLRJC  \\  l  EGlON  .\r\G.\Zl\l    •  At'OCST  • 


Conk 


BRAND 
NAMES 


What 

a  Brand  Name 
tells  you 

Brand  Names  are  built  on  your 
confidence.  You  and  your  neigh- 
bors dictate  the  standards  a 
Brand  Name  product  must  meet 
to  consistently  deliver  the  value 
and  service  you  want. 

A  respected  Brand  Name  is  a 
manufacturer's  most  valuable 
asset  and  he  spares  no  effort  to 
protect  it  by  constantly  bettering 
his  product. 

A  Brand  Name  is  the  maker's 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  which  is 
doubly  endorsed  by  the  dealer 
who  sells  it. 

For  dependable  quality  and  con- 
sistent satisfaction  you  do  better 
with  brands  you  know;  get  to 
know  those  you  see  advertised  in 
this  magazine. 

To  get  the  most  for  your  money 
buy  by  Brand  Name  and  be  sure! 

A  Brand  Name  is  a 
maker's  reputation 


B1?AND  NAMKS  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
437  KM  TH  AVliNUK.  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


MUM 


Information  that  can  help  you  with  everyday  problems. 

Now  you  can  finance  your  child's  education  on  the  installment  plan 
without  a  frustrating  search  for  a  lender.  This  is  the  year  when  major 
banks  and  finance  companies  are  offering  plans  by  the  score.  And  no  won- 
der—the average  college  education  today  costs  $1,600  per  year  in  a  public 
school,  $2,300  in  a  private  one. 

While  the  various  plans  differ  in  detail,  they  have  these  important  com- 
mon denominators: 

•  Interest  rates  are  lower  than  on  ordinary  consumer  financing.  Five 
or  six  percent  on  the  total  value  of  the  loan  is  about  par.  Lenders  say 
losses  on  education  loans  are  negligible;  moreover,  since  the  loans  cover  a 
fairly  long  period,  they're  easy  to  handle. 

•  The  applicant's  character  is  his  main  collateral.  The  finance  institu- 
tion believes  that  a  fellow  who  wants  his  kids  to  succeed  is  basically  as 
good  as  his  word. 

•  Provision  is  made  for  insuring  the  applicant's  life  during  the  term  of 
the  loan  so  that  if  he  dies  the  child's  education  nonetheless  can  be  com- 
pleted. (One  company— Household  Finance— also  will  insure  the  child  so  that 
the  parents  are  protected.) 

•  Many  of  the  plans  cover  not  only  a  college  education,  but  also  pri- 
mary schools,  prep  and  high  schools,  vocational  and  business  schools,  and 
postgraduate  work. 

•  The  maximum  loan  is  around  $10,000,  generally  repayable  in  48  to  72 
months. 

Incidentally,  if  you  obtain  such  a  loan,  don't  expect  to  get  the  money  in 
one  lump.  The  finance  institution  parcels  it  out  according  to  school  semes- 
ters (one— Commercial  Investment  Trust— even  pays  the  school  direct). 

•  •  • 

On  the  automotive  front,  you're  going  to  see  a  couple  of  notable  devel- 
opments in  the  months  ahead: 

1.  The  "compact"  lineup— which  now  includes  Comet,  Corvair,  Falcon, 
Lark,  Rambler,  and  Valiant— will  be  doubled  almost.  So  far  Buick,  Olds, 
and  Pontiac  are  set  with  compacts  or  semi-compacts  in  the  General  Motors 
stable.  Dodge  meantime  will  bring  out  a  "Lancer"  for  Chrysler  Corp.  There 
also  will  be  two  compact  trucks— by  Ford  and  Chevrolet— in  the  quarter- 
ton  class. 

2.  You'll  find  a  dazzling-and  possibly  perplexing— array  of  antifreezes 
on  sale  this  winter.  Alongside  the  familiar  types,  you'll  be  confronted  by 
new.  "year-round"  varieties  that  are  supposed  to  protect  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  inhibit  lust.  Dow  Chemical  has  one  (Dowgard)  which  even 
includes  its  own  special  water  and  will  sell  for  $8  to  $12  per  fill-up.  DuPont 
has  another  all-year  entry  (Telar)  priced  at  around  $5  per  gallon.  Olin 
Mathieson  has  a  third  called  Permanent  Pyro. 

•  •  • 

Uncle  Sam  has  decided  to  give  you  a  tax  break  if  (1)  you  are  fooling 
medical  and  dental  bills  for  dependent  parents  over  65  and  (2)  filing  an 
itemized  tax  return. 

Hereafter  you  will  be  allowed  to  deduct  your  aged  parents'  doctor-dental 
payments  in  full.  Previously  you  had  to  lump  them  with  your  own  medical 
expenses— on  which  deductions  start  only  after  they  top  3  percent  of  your 
adjusted  gross  income.  •      •  • 

If  you're  uncertain  about  the  "guarantees"  that  appear  on  a  lot  of  mer- 
chandise these  days,  so  is  the  Federal  Trade  Comission.  Its  staff  has  been 
"instructed  to  recommend  appropriate  corrective  action"  if  guaiantees  don't: 

•  Tell  you  what  is  covered,  for  how  long,  and  who  will  make  good  any 
defects. 

•  Explain  terms  like  "lifetime,"  "guaranteed  to  save  you  50%,"  and 
similar  sweeping  statements. 

Moreover,  says  FTC,  a  seller  had  better  be  sure  that  the  tonic  he  guaran- 
tees to  grow  hair  will  do  just  that  befoie  he  rushes  into  print  with  his 
boast.  In  short,  phony  promises  will  be  watched. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  jurisdiction,  of  course,  applies  only  to  goods 
moving  in  interstate  commerce— but  that  covers  most  of  the  big  fellows. 

—By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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THE  END  OF 
RLD  WAR  II 


ABOARD  THE  U.  S.  BATTLESHIP  MISSOURI,  IN  TOKYO  BAY, 
SEPT.  2  (SUNDAY) -(UP) -TWO  SILENT  JAPANESE  OFFICIALS 
TODAY  SURRENDERED  THEIR  EMPIRE  UNCONDITIONALLY  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  A  RAPID  FIRE  CEREMONY  ABOARD 
THIS  MIGHTY  AMERICAN  WARSHIP. 

WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  WORD,  FOREIGN  MINISTER  MARNORU 
SHIGEMITSU,  ON  BEHALF  OF  EMPEROR  HIROHITO  AND  THE 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT,  STEPPED  TO  THE  BROAD  TABLE 
HOLDING  DUPLICATE  COPIES  IN  JAPANESE  AND  ENGLISH  OF 
THE  SURRENDER  TERMS.  HE  SIGNED  AFTER  SEVERAL 
MOMENTS  FUMBLING  WITH  HIS  WATCH  AND  PEN. 


DISPATCH  FILED  BY  (UP)  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  WILLIAM  B.  DICKINSON 
SEPTEMBER  2,  1945 


A  Tri  h  ii  t  o  f  o 


GENERAL 


THE     ARMIES     OF     1  H  E    L  N  I  T  E  D  STATES 


September  13  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  man  who  symbo- 
lized America's  World  War  I  Army. 
By  JAMES  WARNER  BELLAH 


CENTURY     HAS     PASSED  SIIICC 

Pershing's  birth  and  more  than 
a  decade  since  his  death,  and 
yet  his  memory  stands  tall  in  the  land 
and  his  name  rings  firm  in  the  historical 
echo  of  his  times.  By  an  odd  twist  of 
circumstance.  General  Pershing  is  the 
First  War;  and  the  proof  of  the  thesis 
lies  in  the  fact  that  after  43  years  no 
other  general's  name  comes  readily  to 
mind  when  that  war  is  mentioned.  Try 
to  think  of  one. 

Not  so  in  other  wars.  On  Septomher 
13,  1860.  Pershing  was  born  into  the 
opening  fanfare  of  the  golden  age  of 
Grant,  Lee,  Sherman,  and  Jackson  — 
four  names  that  will  stand  linked  forever 
before  the  fact  of  the  preserved  Union. 
Again,  he  grew  to  manhood  and  as  a 
junior  officer  served  under  Generals 
Nelson  A.  Miles.  Adna  R.  Chaffee.  John 
M.  Schofield,  and  William  R.  Shaffer  - 
four  men  indelibly  associated  with  the 
march  of  America  across  the  shrinking 
plains,  to  Cuba  and  the  Orient  while  the 
19th  century  wound  its  way  out  and  the 
Century  of  Great  Wars  came  upon  us. 

In  the  First  World  War.  however. 
Pershing  played  his  part  without  a  peer 
-  standing  alone  in  his  time  as  history 
would  have  it,  with  no  one  to  share  the 
responsibility  and  no  one  to  share  the 
fame.  Can  you  even  recall  ofl"hand  who 
the  Chief  of  Staff  was  in  19)7?  1918? 
Then  Pershing  grew  very  old  and 

James  Warner  Bellah  is  ttie  author  of  17 
novels  and  many  short  stories.  He  has  written 
the  stories  for  a  number  of  motion  pictures, 
among  them  Fort  Apache  and  She  Wore  A  Yel- 
low Ribbon.  A  veteran  of  both  World  Wars, 
Mr.  Bellah  has  for  20  years  been  historian  of 
Air  Service  Post  501,  New  York. 
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lived  on  to  see  the  now  men  come  to 
flower  —  MacArthur  and  Eisenhower, 
Patton  and  .Stilwell.  all  of  whom  he 
ranked  by  an  active  commission  as 
General  of  the  Armies  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress as  long  as  he  lived  —  but  there  was 
no  Old  Wife  in  Pershing.  Never  once 
did  he  attempt  to  put  a  finger  in  the 
New  War  pie.  Like  a  wise  old  soldier, 
he  spent  the  Second  War  quietly  fading 
away. 

In  1944.  when  I  was  in  Walter  Reed, 
the  Old  Man  was  84  years  old  and  he 
had  been  living  up  on  top  of  the  hospital 
in  his  specially  built  set  of  quarters  for 
the  three  years  that  the  .Second  War  had 
been  going  on.  The  Old  War  was  pretty 
far  back  in  history  in  those  days;  yet  it 
was  a  mark  of  the  stature  of  Pershing 
that  his  nurses  scheduled  receiving  hours 
each  morning  for  seldom  less  than  three 
or  four  people  who  felt  impelled,  by 
right  of  past  association  and  present 
desire,  to  call  and  pay  their  respects  on 
passing  through  Washington.  It  was  a 
mark  of  the  gallantry  that  never  dies  in 
old  cavalrymen  —  one  supposes  —  that 
the  comelier  nurses  would  grin  at  times 
when  they  came  oflF  duty  and  rub  them- 
selves where  they  swore  they'd  been 
pinched. 


Old  War  have  I  said?  Pershing's 
earliest  toddler  memories  weie  of  South- 
ern bushwhackers  raiding  his  home  town 
of  Laclede,  Missouri,  and  shooting  up 
the  village.  He  was  five  years  old  when 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  Thirteen  years  before  the 
Spanish-American  War  began.  Cadet 
Captain  Pershing  commanded  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  when  it  crossed  the  Hudson 
from  West  Point  to  Garrison  to  stand  at 
present  arms  parallel  to  the  New  York 
Central  tracks  while  the  funeral  train  of 
Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  rolled  slowly  by. 

A  group  photograph  of  officers  of  the 
6th  United  States  Cavalry,  taken  on  the 
club  steps  at  Fort  Bayard.  New  Mexico, 
shows  among  them  the  very  junior  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Pershing,  a  blue  kepi 
cocked  on  his  light  blond  head  and  a 
kid's  grin  on  his  face.  For  four  years  in 
the  desert  Southwest  he  was  on  active 
service  against  the  last  of  the  Apaches. 


In  Mexico  in  1916-17  he  commanded  tlie 
punitive  expedition  against  Pancho  Villa. 

In  1890  he  helped  put  down  one  of  the 
final  Sioux  uprisings  in  the  Dakotas 
when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Indian 
Scouts  at  Pine  Ridge  and  as  an  officer  of 
the  10th  Cavalry.  In  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  he  wangled  his  way  back  into 
the  10th,  foregoing  infinitely  better  ap- 
pointments on  the  staff.  He  served 
throughout  the  Santiago  Campaign  fight- 


"pn^luN  LONiobi  i  WAY  to  WAR  FRONT  Inwsyimw^^ 

GREAT  RUSH  SH'FM{^^>§SAf^imS  10,000:  I 


The  man  who  represented  America 
and  her  military  might,  as  he  spoke 
at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette  in  Paris. 


Men  of  tlie  2d  Division  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  combat  were  deco- 
rated by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  AEF. 


With  President  Wilson  at  a 
review  of  American  troops  in 
France  on  January  4,  1919. 


Home  from  the  war.  General  Pershing  led 
the  1st  Division  in  the  great  victory  j)arade 
in  New  York  City  in  September  1919. 


ing  at  San  Juan  Hill,  where  he  was  cited 
tor  gallantry  July  1,  1898,  and  subse- 
quently awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  — 
and  was,  in  the  words  ol  his  command- 
ing general,  S.M.B.  Young,  "the  coolest 
man  under  (ire  that  I  ever  saw." 

In  September  of  1899  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Philippines  and  as  a  junior-rank- 
ing captain,  he  commanded  three  suc- 
cessful expeditions  against  the  Moros  of 
Mindanao.  They  were  mixed  commands, 
varying  in  strength  from  a  battalion  to  a 
brigade.  The  expert  handling  of  the.se 
expeditions  had  its  Washington  reper- 
cussions, and  in  1903  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
Secretary  of  War  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet  and  the  father  of  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  went  on  record  to  Avery 
D.  Andrews:  "If  your  friend  Pershing 
doesn't  look  out,  he  will  find  himself  in 
the  brigadier  general  class  very  soon." 
In  face  of  the  angry  mutter  of  Regular 
Army  soreheadism  when  Pershing  was 
eventually  jumped  four  grades  on  the 
promotion  list,  it  is  only  decent  to  state 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  made  this 
remark  three  years  before  Captain 
Pershing  met  Senator  Warren's  daughter 
and  four  years  before  they  were  married. 

In  1905  Captain  Pershing  was  ap- 
pointed military  attache  to  Japan  and 
spent  most  of  his  tour  of  duty  in  Man- 
churia observing  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  In  1906  — the  Army  still  being 
hogtied  by  officer  promotion  within  regi- 
ments so  that  the  bright  young  men 
were  buried  deep  in  the  system  if  they 
didn't  resign  —  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
moted the  45-year-old  Captain  Pershing 
over  the  heads  of  862  senior  officers, 
and  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier 
general.  There  was  ample  precedent. 
President  McKinley  caused  Leonard 
Wood's  promotion  from  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  to  line  stars,  and  Tasker 
H.  Bliss  was  promoted  to  brigadier  from 
his  majority  in  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment. Frederick  Dent  Grant  and  Fred- 
(Coiiliiiiied  on  page  49) 


W  illi  .Marshall  1  <>(  li  .iiid  N.iiKni.d  Com- 
mander Savage  he  visited  gr  aves  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  at  Suresnes,  France,  in  1927. 


PERSHING  AND  THE  LEGION 

General  Pershing  was  a  member  of 
George  Washington  Post  1,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Legion's 
affairs,  and  attended  many  of  its  National 
Conventions. 

He  was  so  popular  with  the  veterans  of 
the  AEF  that  in  1926  he  was  proposed  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  National  Com- 
mander. But  for  personal  reasons  he  de- 
clined, with  these  words:  "...  1  am  there- 
fore compelled  to  deny  myself  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  honor  that  might  well  crown 
the  career  of  any  soldier.  I  am  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  office. ...  I  shall  be  content  to 
serve  in  the  ranks." 

In  October  of  that  year,  however,  he  was 
elected  Honorary  National  Commander. 
The  following  year  he  joined  National 
Commander  Howard  P.  Savage  in  leading 


20,000  Legionnaires  and  their  families  to 
Paris  for  the  Legion's  9th  National  Con- 
vention. Here  he  told  the  people  of  France: 
".  .  .  fortunately  the  soul  of  the  AEF  has 
passed  into  The  American  Legion." 

And  another  time,  during  an  interview 
with  a  magazine  correspondent,  the  general 
had  this  to  say:  "The  American  Legion? 
They  are  my  comrades  in  service  to  the  last 
man.  I  mean  it.  Lve  put  in  practice  what  I 
preach." 

And  with  something  of  a  flourish  the 
great  general  produced  his  Legion  member- 
ship card.  "And  I've  paid  my  dues  too!"  he 
said  with  a  smile. 

He  spoke  words  of  prophecy  too.  He  told 
the  1937  National  Convention:  "Sound 
thinking  and  decisive  action  are  called  for. 
Veterans  have  been  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize and  openly  condemn  the  influence  of 
communism  in  our  country." 
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The  time  has  come  to  remove  the  props  that  support  a 


By  EDWARD  TOMLINSON 

THERE  NO  LONGER  Can  be  any  doubt 
that  Fidel  Castro  and  his  hench- 
men have  established  a  commu- 
nistic, if  not  a  Moscow-dominated,  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
question  that  if  left  to  flourish,  its  deadly 
contagion  will  spread  to  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Even  if  it  is  not  Russian-inspired,  or 
Kremlin-dominated,  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  policies  it  has  pro- 
claimed and  the  methods  it  employs  to 
carry  them  out  are  an  unmistakable 
facsimile  of  those  practiced  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

As  in  all  communist  countries,  the 
Castro  government  is  a  dictatorship  of 
the  crudest  type  under  which  every 
citizen  is  subject  to  the  whims  of  its 
rulers. 

Among  its  motley  entourage  are  any 
number  of  men,  including  Castro  him- 
self, who  not  only  were  delinquent  from 
their  youth  up,  but  who  had  lurid  rec- 
ords of  communist  association  and  in- 
doctrination long  before  they  ever 
dreamed  of  taking  over  the  sugar-rich 
island. 

Edward  Tomlinson  has  written  and  lectured  on 
Latin  American  subjects  for  more  than  30  years. 
His  latest  book  is  Look  Southward,  Uncle. 
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rabble-rouser  who,  at  every 


Like  all  communist  rulers,  they  came 
to  power  by  force  and  bloodshed  and 
are  maintaining  themselves  by  the  same 
means.  No  one  has  been  able  to  prove 
that  the  majority  of  Cuban  citizens  ac- 
tually support  the  despotic  Castro  dy- 
nasty. They  have  had  no  chance  to  ex- 
press themselves  at  a  ballot  box  or  by 
any  other  fair  and  impartial  method. 

If  all  the  estimated  500,000  rural 
workers  and  country  bumpkins  who 
from  time  to  time  are  hauled  into  Ha- 
vana from  the  hinterland  to  shout  vivas 
to  Fidel's  frenzied  harangues  actually 
believe  or  even  understand  what  he  says, 
there  still  are  6  million  other  Cubans 
whose  opinions  have  neither  been  voiced 
nor  sought. 

Many  of  the  key  figures  who  fought 
with  the  bearded  fanatic  in  the  revolu- 
tion have  turned  against  him.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  that  Cuban  exiles  do  not  ar- 
rive in  this  or  other  nearby  countries. 
Most  of  these  people  have  declared  that 
they  fled  their  homeland  because  the 
communists  have  been  allowed  to  take 
over. 

Even  if  Fidel,  as  he  is  popularly 
known  in  Cuba,  has  never  carried  a 
communist  card,  his  favorite  associates, 


turn,  plays  the  communist  game. 


Raul  Castro  "Che"  Guevara 


Simpering  Raul  and  Argentine  Guevara 
got    their   red    training   from  experts. 

since  his  student  days,  have  been  known 
communists  as  well  as  extremists  of  every 
stripe. 

His  very  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
lawless  and  often  violent  environment. 
His  father.  Angel  Castro,  was  a  Spanish 
immigrant  who  came  to  the  island  in  the 
early  nineties.  After  seven  years  as  a 
pick-and-shovel  man  on  an  American- 
owned  sugar  plantation  in  eastern  Ori- 
ente  Province,  he  was  fired  and  indicted 
for  theft.  He  jumped  trial  and  went  out 
into  the  backwoods  and  squatted  on  the 
property  of  absentee  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers. In  Cuba  it  has  always  been  difliicult 


ceeded  in  escaping  conviction.  Meantime,  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Alfredo  Guevara  and  Lionel 
Soto,  the  two  principal  Communist  Party  leaders  in  the 
university.  He  remained  in  close  contact  with  these  two 
reds  during  the  remainder  of  his  student  days. 

One  high  U.  S.  Government  employee,  who  was 
studying  Spanish  at  the  university  in  those  days,  per- 
sonally confirms  that  Fidel  became  fascinated  with  the 
writings  of  Karl  Mar.x.  He  also  read  and  went  around 
the  campus  spouting  his  enthusiasm  for  the  communist 
theories  expressed  in  The  Yeiicin  Way,  a  book  written 
by  Eudocio  Ravines,  a  prominent  Peruvian  communist. 
The  Yenaii  Way  depicts  the  Chinese  Communist  road 
to  power  and  suggests  that  its  methods  would  be  more 
suitable  than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  waging  com- 
munism in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

In  early  1948  Fidel  was  implicated  in  two  more 


In  the  best  tonimunist  tradition,  established  by  the  Russian  and  C:hinese 
Reds,  Castro  purges  enemies  with  firing  squads  and  bullets  in  the  head. 


Without  Bullet 


to  eject  squatters  once  they  have  settled  down. 

In  1917  the  elder  Castro  took  part  in  a  local  civil  war 
as  the  head  of  a  group  of  recruits  from  his  own  and 
surrounding  farms.  Actually,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
moving  fences  on  neighboring  ranches  and  taking  over 
more  property,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  conflict  he  had 
accumulated  a  small  fortune. 

From  such  surroundings  Fidel  and  his  younger  brother, 
Raul,  went  off  to  parochial  schools  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  eventually  to  a  Jesuit  high  school  in  Havana.  In 
1945  Fidel  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Havana.  From 
the  very  first  he  was  the  overbearing  bully  and  rabble 
rouser  he  is  today,  determined  to  dominate  everybody 
around  him.  But  he  was  unpopular  with  the  majority  of 
the  students  because  of  his  uncouth  manners  and  fanati- 
cal arguments.  He  wore  dirty  clothes  and  seemed  never 
to  take  a  bath.  The  youngsters  nicknamed  him  bola  de 
chiirro,  or  grease  ball. 

Shunned  by  the  great  body  of  students,  he  teamed  up 
with  the  flaming  leftist  and  hoodlum  elements,  at  the 
time  numerous  in  all  the  big  Cuban  public  educational 
institutions. 

During  the  period  1945-1947  the  university,  as  de- 
scribed by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  professors,  was 
"a  training  ground  for  intellectual  gangsters.  These 
groups,"  he  declared,  "were  involved  in  no  less  than  164 
murders,  for  which  nobody  was  ever  punished." 

In  1947  Fidel  and  most  of  his  friends  were  involved 
in  the  Cayo  Confites  filibustering  expedition,  a  freeboot- 
ing  attempt  by  irresponsible  students,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
and  a  few  burning  idealists  to  invade  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  overthrow  dictator  Rafael  Trujillo.  But  be- 
fore the  adventurers  could  set  sail,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  cracked  down  on  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  the  force  was  disbanded. 

Returning  to  the  university  Fidel  resumed  his  old  asso- 
ciations. Terrorism  among  the  students  rose  to  new 
heights  and  he  and  other  hotheads  were  arrested  several 
times  and  hailed  into  court,  but  each  time  they  sue- 


Sugar 


Americans,  by  p.ning  a  |»rcMiiuni  priie  lor  Cuba's  sugar,  sii]>port 


murders  in  Havana  and  was  arrested.  Again,  he  escaped  con- 
viction. In  April  of  that  year  he  and  others  among  his  closest 
colleagues  found  it  advisable  to  take  several  weeks  of  vacation 
outside  Cuba. 

Curiously  enough,  their  vacation  period  coincided  with  the 
Ninth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which  met 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  that  year.  General  George  C.  Marshall, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  headed  our     (Continued  on  page  39) 
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CANDID  Cartoons 


Fellow  Citizens:  We  give  you  a  few 


"Think  iiotliiiig  ol  it,  sir.  Honest  difFeiences  "A  man  of  integiity.  A  man  who  intends  to  see  that  every  police- 

ol  opinion  arc  (he  hlc  blood  ot  our  democracy."  man  is  paid  much  better  lor  shorter  working  hours.  A  man—" 
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Concernm  CANDIDATES 


laughs  at  the  expense  of  the  politicians ! 


"Something  like  that.  Only  have  your  |)hoto  retoucher  "\Vhate\er  you  do,  don  i  nieniioii  politits." 

strengthen  the  weak  chin  and  dub  in  a  [)air  ol  honest  eyes." 


"That's  the  sort  of  thing  you  "Now  don't  go  backing  up  every  single  "That's  politics." 

see  only  in  an  election  year."  statement  you  make  to  Howard! ' 
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By  BOB  KRAUSS 

^-gT^  AWAii  IS  EXACTLY  like  what  you 
|[  \  see  in  the  travel  posters:  Sun- 
^  washed  beaches,  waving  palm 
trees,  bronzed  surfers,  luxury  hotels, 
spectacular  scenery.  But  there  is  much 
more  that  the  travel  posters  don't  show. 

They  don't  show  the  new  steel  mill, 
Hawaii's  first,  that  has  gone  in  at  Ewa 
nor  the  two  new  cement  plants  abuilding 
amid  the  sugar  cane  nor  the  sprawling 
new  Standard  Oil  refinery  on  the  ocean 


The  $tate 


With  statehood,  life  in  this  Pacific  paradise  is  developing  a  new  tempo. 


at  Barber's  Point  nor  the  $28  million 
shopping  center  that  opened  last  year  be- 
tween Waikiki  and  downtown  Honolulu. 

The  travel  posters  don't  show  the 
figures  that  make  Hawaii's  plantation 
laborers  the  highest  paid  agricultural 
workers  in  the  world.  Nor  do  the  posters 
indicate  that,  above  the  palm  trees  on 
the  slopes  of  a  huge  volcano  named 
Mauna  Kea  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii, 
is  the  second  largest  cattle  ranch  in  the 
United  States. 

Travel  posters  don't  show  that  the 
government  of  America's  youngest  State 


Diamond  Head  forms  a  backdrop  for  the 
Hawaiian  Village  Hotels  built  by  Kaiser. 


is  also  one  of  its  most  efficient,  com- 
pletely reorganized  and  streamlined 
since  statehood. 

For,  in  addition  to  what  the  travel 
posters  show,  Hawaii  is  a  modern, 
bustling  place  of  opportunity  where 
prices  are  high  and  hopes  are  higher. 

Multimillionaire  Henry  .1.  Kaiser, 
who  at  the  moment  is  building  a  $350 
million  housing  and  resort  development 
at  Koko  Head  near  Honolulu,  predicts 
that  Hawaii's  tourist  industry  will  more 
than  quadruple  in  size  within  the  next 
10  years.  Kaiser  also  predicts  that  the 
population  of  the  50th  State  will  jump 
from  the  620,000  of  today  to  1  million 
in  1970. 

George  Mason,  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Economic  Development, 
says:  "More  long-range  planning,  based 
on  optimism,  is  taking  place  today  than 
in  all  of  Hawaii's  history.  Everyone  is 
expansion  minded." 

James  H.  Shoemaker,  director  of  eco- 
nomic research  for  the  Bank  of  Hawaii, 
says  simply:  '"Hawaii  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  economic  boom!" 

What  do  these  developments  mean  to 
workers  or  farmers  or  businessmen  with 
money  or  time  or  skill  to  invest  in  the 
new  State? 


Tourists  arc  weltonicd  in  traditional  si\le. 


In  almost  everything  except  optimism, 
Hawaii  is  among  the  smallest  of  the  50 
States  of  the  Union.  It  outranks  only 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Connecti- 
cut in  size.  In  population  it  exceeds  only 
Alaska,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Vermont, 
Delaware,  and  New  Hampshire.  Retail 
sales  in  Hawaii  represent  only  .17  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  total. 

The  new  State  is  made  up  of  eight 
major  islands.  One  of  these,  Kahoolawe, 
is  uninhabited  todav  and  is  used  as  a 


\  \iui>c  sIioj)|)ing  tenter  iiears  completion  near  the  famed  beach  at  ^Vaikiki. 


Dole  harvests  its  pineapple  ^\ilh  mechanical  conve)ors. 


HAWAII  VISITORS  BUREAU 


any  GI's  who  served  in  the  Pacific  will  recall  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 


Siii  lmg  is  a         t  thai  la>ciiiatc.->  main  ol  the  \  isi(()rs  lo  ihc  lslaiul'5. 


target  for  high-level  bombers  and  sub- 
marine torpedoes. 

The  other  seven  islands  are  divided 
into  four  counties  that  make  up  the 
State.  The  capital  of  Hawaii  is  Hono- 
lulu, whose  population  is  290,000.  Law- 
makers of  the  new  State  sit  in  America's 
only  State  Capitol  Building  that  was 
originally  built  as  a  palace  —  for  the 
kings  who  ruled  Hawaii  before  the 
islands  were  annexed  by  the  United 
States  in  1898. 

Honolulu,  41/2  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  by  jet,  4V2  days  by  ship,  is  on 
the  island  of  Oahu.  This  island  has  a 
population  of  490,000,  about  79  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 
Oahu,  with  its  Waikiki  Beach,  also  has 
nine-tenths  of  Hawaii's  tourist  trade  as 
well  as  nine-tenths  of  its  manufacturing. 
About  77  percent  of  Hawaii's  labor 
force  works  on  Oahu,  and  85  percent  of 
Hawaii's  retailing  is  done  there.  It  is 
Hawaii's  banking,  communications,  and 
commercial  center. 

BOB  KRAUSS,  a  columnist  for  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  is  the  author  of  Here's  Hawaii,  re- 
cently published  by  Coward-McCann. 


Living  on  the  island  of  Oahu  is  much 
like  living  in  any  metropolitan-suburban 
area  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Many  workers  in  Honolulu  commute 
from  Kailua,  a  suburb  of  18,000  popu- 
lation, acrosss  the  Koolau  Mountain 
Range  on  a  network  of  freeways  that 
tunnel  straight  through  the  mountains. 

Living  on  one  of  the  other  islands  is 
like  living  in  the  rural  Midwest.  Roads 
lead  everywhere,  although  many  are  still 
unpaved.  Only  a  few  isolated  communi- 
ties still  lack  electricity.  Some  schools 
are  little  one-room  buildings.  Others  are 
consolidated  and  have  bigger  enroll- 
ments. 

The  population  of  Kauai,  about  100 
miles  northwest  of  Oahu,  is  28,000. 
Near  Kauai  is  tiny  Niihau  where  250 
pure  Hawaiians  live.  The  population  of 
Molokai,  35  miles  southeast  of  Oahu,  is 
5,000.  Lanai,  the  next  island  in  the 
chain,  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Next 
comes  Maui,  population  35,500,  and 
then  the  island  of  Hawaii,  nicknamed 
the  Big  Island,  200  miles  southeast  of 
Oahu,  with  a  population  of  63,000. 

What  makes  living  different  in  Hawaii 


Feasts  arc  a  part  of  Hawaii's  gracious  living. 


is  the  climate  (a  balmy  average  of  75 
degrees  the  year  round)  and  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  population  (which  we 
will  talk  about  later)  and  the  terrain 
(volcanic  mountains  with  relatively  little 
land  left  for  productive  purposes). 

Of  the  land  in  Hawaii,  roughly  one- 
third  is  used  for  agriculture;  one-third  is 
forest  preserve;  and  one-third  is  metro- 
politan, industrial,  or  wasteland.  Only 
16  other  States  have  a  greater  popula- 
tion density. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  scarcity  of 
land.  This  scarcity  is  Hawaii's  biggest 
single  economic  problem  today.  It  raises 
the  cost  of  a  house  and  lot  close  to 
double  that  which  a  home  buyer  might 
pay  in  San  Francisco.  It  virtually  rules 
out  the  possibility  of  a  newcomer  buying 
a  small  farm.  It  cuts  deeply  into  the 
profits  of  new  industry  moving  to 
Hawaii. 

The  scarcity  of  land  is  made  worse  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  large  landholders.  More  than  43 
percent  is  owned  by  the  government. 
Twelve  large  private  estates  hold  an- 
other 30  percent.  Only  27  percent  of  all 
the  land  in  Hawaii  is  held  by  small  prop- 
erty owners. 

As  a  result,  land  for  house  lots,  when 
you  can  get  it,  brings  from  75^  to  $1.25 
or  more  a  square  foot  in  fee  simple  in 
suburban  areas  up  to  12  miles  from  the 
center  of  Honolulu.  Economist  Mason 
says;  "This  is  the  only  place  in  the 
United  States  where  industrial  land 
prices  start  where  residential  land  prices 
leave  off." 

Since  the  land  owned  by  the  big 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Street  scene  above  is  the  way  it  used  to  l)e  in 
Kalamazoo.  Then  the  street  was  torn  uj)  and 
replaced    by   attractive   Burdick    Mall,  right. 


By  LESTER  DAVID 

AiN  STREET  IS  fighting  back. 
In  Kalamazoo,  they  tore  up 
the  asphalt  in  one  of  the  busi- 
est downtown  areas  and  installed  a  per- 
manent shoppers  mall  two  city  blocks 
long.  It  has  grass,  shrubbery,  benches, 
and  a  playground  for  kids— and  only  two- 
legged  traffic  to  worry  about. 

In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  they  are 
creating  a  whole  new  downtown  section, 
complete  with  office  buildings,  civic  cen- 
ter, underground  parking,  and  a  ring  of 
freeways  to  keep  traffic  flowing. 

In  New  York,  they're  talking  about 
building  15  new  garages  for  10,000  cars. 
In  South  Buffalo,  they're  operating  a  vast 
free  parking  area  for  shoppers. 

In  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns 
all  over  America,  Main  Street  is  fight- 
ing back.  Its  reawakening  after  a  long 
Rip  Van  Winkle-type  slumber  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  business  stories  to  come 
along  in  years. 

For  homeowners  and  small  business- 
men it's  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments as  well,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  face  of  America  is 
being  drastically  altered  —  things  just 
won't  look  the  same  in  the  old  home- 
town. Second,  your  family's  buying  prob- 
lems are  going  to  be  considerably  eased. 
Third,  property  values  for  homeowners 
are  directly  involved.  And  lastly,  if 
you're  a  retail  merchant  or  hold  a  job  in 
the  field  or  work  in  an  area  linked  to  it, 
downtown's  dramatic  resurgence  can 
spell  a  brandnew  prosperity. 

What,  exactly,  is  happening?  What  is 
Main  Street  fighting  back  against?  Let's 
look  back  a  bit. 

Some  15  years  ago,  about  the  time 
World  War  II  ended,  veterans  and  their 


MAIN  STREET 

FightsBack 


Shopping  centers  have  been  draining  a  lot 


of  money  from  downtown  business  centers.  But 


now  something  is  being  done  about  it. 


families  joined  the  rest  of  the  population 
in  the  Great  Migration  to  the  suburbs. 
By  the  millions  they  swarmed  over  Shady 
Acres,  Hilltop  Knolls,  and  Breezyview 
Gardens.  And  by  the  multimillions  they 
plunked  down  the  down  payments  and 
began  moving  the  wife  and  kids  into  the 
ranches  and  split  levels. 

No  sooner  were  they  seeding  the  lawns 


and  putting  up  the  backyard  barbecues, 
than  a  newcomer  came  along  on  the  busi- 
ness scene.  This  was  the  Suburban  Shop- 
ping Center.  It  figured  —  the  fantastically 
expanding  suburbs  opened  vast  new  mar- 
kets, and  astute  builders  and  business- 
men swiftly  took  their  cue. 

They  began  erecting  glittering  new 
retail  shopping  areas  geared  to  the  auto- 
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mobile  and  pitched  squarely  at  the  sub- 
urbanite. The  main  pitch  was  that  the 
centers  came  equipped  with  ample  park- 
ing space.  Why  bother  shopping  in 
Main  Street?  they  asked.  Too  jammed 
up  down  there.  Look  what  we've  got 
here  for  you  — just  drive  up  and  you  can 
get  anything  you  need. 

And  they  weren't  kidding.  Some  cen- 
ters, of  course,  were  just  small  groups 
of  stores  clustered  like  chicks  around  a 
supermarket  mother  hen.  But  others 
were    mammoth   enterprises  sprawled 


Parking  meters  —  if  you  can  find  a 
place  to  park  —  discourage  shoppers. 

over  hundreds  of  acres  and  housing 
every  type  of  establishment  needed  to 
serve  a  community.  They  had  large  su- 
permarkets and  shiny  branches  of  big 
department  stores.  They  had  banks,  five- 
and-tens,  discount  houses,  and  variety 
shops  the  size  of  armories.  They  had 
retail  shops  ranging  from  drugstores  to 
bakeries,  kosher  delicatessens  to  Chinese 
restaurants,  tailor  shops  to  shoestores. 

The  new  suburbanites  came,  saw,  and 
were  conquered.  Tired  of  fighting  Main 
Street's  horn-honking,  temper-fraying, 
time-wasting  traffic,  they  poured  into  the 
newer,  nearer,  and  often  nicer  looking 
shops.  Then,  attracted  by  the  proximity 
of  the  centers,  along  came  more  builders 
who  put  up  more  ranches  and  split  levels 
for  more  suburbanites  to  shop  there. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  happening  to 
Main  Street?  (And  by  Main  Street,  we 
mean  the  older  shopping  section  of  town. 
This  could  be  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
area  of  a  large  city,  or  the  neighborhood 
shopping  center  in  outlying  regions,  the 
ones  that  grew  up  as  the  community 
edged  outward.) 

Main  Street  didn't  collapse  and  die 
outright,  of  course.  But  it  began  to  fade 
away. 

Actually,  Main  Street's  decay  had 
started  long  before  the  shopping  center 
came  along.  The  shops  were  being  stran- 
gled by  traffic  congestion.  Transit  facili- 
ties were  woefully  inadequate.  Store 
fronts,  many  unchanged  for  decades, 
were  uninviting;  and  their  interiors  were 
equally  stodgy.  Dust,  smoke,  smog,  soot, 
and  badly  cleaned  streets  added  to  the 
look  of  seediness. 


When  the  bright,  zestful,  ultramodern 
shopping  centers  grew  up,  loaded  with 
glamour  and  advantages.  Main  Street 
really  began  feeling  it  where  it  hurt 
most:  in  the  cash  register.  Business  fell 
off  in  many  areas,  profits  declined,  and 
the  whole  process  of  decay  began  speed- 
ing up. 

Something  had  to  be  done;  something 
was  and  something  is.  Before  we  explore 
just  what,  let's  dolly  up  lor  a  good 
closeup  of  this  glamour  boy,  the  one-stop 
suburban  shopping  center.  What  is  he 
like? 

His  growth  in  the  postwar  years  has 
been  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Ratcliff,  professor  of  land 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, declares:  "Never,  in  so  short  a  time, 
has  competitive  outlying  retail  growth 
been  so  rapid,  so  well-planned  and  so 
effectively  executed." 


Hudson,  the  big  Detroit  department  store. 

it  also  has  parking  space  for  10,000 
cars;  89  other  stores;  a  theater  with  1 ,400 
seats;  meeting  and  conference  rooms  for 
local  organizations;  and  a  children's  area 
equipped  with  a  zoo,  rides,  games,  and 
attendants  to  take  care  of  youngsters 
while  parents  shop.  There  are  gardens, 
walks,  and  shaded  sitting  areas.  There's 
a  bus  terminal  and  a  special  road  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  buses.  Trucks  deliv- 
ering merchandise  to  the  shops  come  and 
go  via  underground  tunnels,  keeping 
clear  of  pedestrian  and  auto  traffic.  Fin- 
ished? Not  quite  —  construction  will  start 
soon  on  a  300-bed  hospital. 

Mr.  Gruen  also  designed  Southdale 
Center  in  suburban  Minneapolis,  which 
features  a  most  unusual  gimmick  calcu- 
lated to  lure  shoppers.  It  seems  that  the 
weather  in  that  part  of  the  country  can 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


.'Veres  of  free  parking  space  have  an  irresistible  ai)pcal  lor  the  shopper  on  wheels. 

From  a  standing  start  in  the  mid-1940's, 
shopping  centers  have  increased  until 
there  are  now  3,600  in  operation 
throughout  the  U.S.,  according  to  the 
International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. And  they're  opening  up  at  the  rate 
of  two  new  ones  each  day  in  the  year. 
Chain  Store  Age,  a  leading  trade  journal, 
reports  that  800  began  operations  in 
1959,  an  increase  of  200  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  By  the  end  of  1965,  the  publi- 
cation predicts,  there  will  be  10,000  cen- 
ters in  the  country. 

Some  are  breathtaking  in  size  and 
scope.  Take,  for  example,  Northland 
Center  in  suburban  Detroit.  Designed 
by  Victor  Gruen,  a  leading  architect  and 
city  planner,  Northland  has  a  million 
square  feet  of  rental  area.  Included  in 
this  mammoth  center  is  a  branch  of  J.  L. 


At  many  shopping  centers 
drive  up  and  get  your  mere 


you  can 
handisc. 
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Simplified  licensing  procedures  and  efficient, 
easy-to-use  equipment  now  make  possible  .  . . 


Wireless 


By  CHESTER  D.  CAMPBELL 


HEN  A  WORRIED  animal  owner 
around  Stratford,  Iowa,  has  a 
problem  for  the  veterinarian, 


CI 


he  can  always  get  a  quick  answer.  Even 
though  Drs.  Harry  Kunkle  and  R.  D. 
Van  Marc!  may  be  out  of  the  office  when 
he  calls,  they're  available  at  the  flick  of 
a  mike  button,  thanks  to  a  booming  new 
catchall  radio  band  that  is  proving  a 
boon  to  businessmen,  sportsmen,  and 
just  plain  John  Q. 

The  Iowa  vets  are  among  a  growing 
army  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  finding  the  Class  D  Citizens  Band 
a  handy,  low-cost  method  of  communi- 
cating between  office,  car,  truck,  home, 
boat,  even  person  to  person.  You  need 
no  technical  knowledge,  and  there's  no 
examination  to  sweat  over.  Any  citizen 
past  his  18th  birthday  can  get  a  station 
license.  It's  practically  a  wireless  tele- 
phone system. 

The  band  was  set  up  in  September 
1958  to  provide  inexpensive,  short- 
range  communication  on  a  party-line 
basis  for  just  about  anybody  who  cared 
to  use  radio  in  his  business  or  leisure 
activities.  It  rocked  along  relatively  un- 
noticed until  the  following  spring,  when 
an  article  in  a  radio  magazine  pointed 
out  its  limitless  possibilities.  Since  then 
interest  has  swelled  until  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  now  re- 
ceives more  than  7,000  license  applica- 
tions a  month. 

The  band's  widest  use,  undoubtedly, 
is  in  home-to-auto  hookups.  For  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  a  good  TV  set,  you 
can  have  a  base  station  for  your  wife 
and  a  mobile  set  in  your  car. 

When  Tom  Smith,  a  young  forecaster 
for  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  found  himself  stranded 
with  car  trouble  one  night,  he  simply 
reached  for  the  mike  beneath  the  dash. 
••6W0744  Unit  1,  this  is  6W0744  Unit 
2,"  he  called. 

The  receiver  at  the  Smith  home  stays 
on  24  hours  a  day.  When  his  wife  an- 
swered, Tom  told  her  his  predicament. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  had  a  service 
man  on  the  way. 

Sportsmen  operate  sets  between  boat 
and  shore,  at  hunting  lodges,  anywhere 
telephone  lines  are  unavailable.  All  types 
of  businesses  have  found  the  band  use- 
ful for  maintaining  contact  with  outside 
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operations.  Plumbers  are  available  im- 
mediately via  Citizens  Band  radio  at 
Miami,  Florida.  Ditto  for  insurance  ad- 
justers at  San  Luis  Obispo,  California, 
and  laundry  trucks  at  Danville,  Virginia. 
Radio  and  TV  service  men  rely  on  it; 
and  so  do  auto  repair  shops,  moving 
firms,  contractors,  physicians,  ministers, 
even  a  cemetery  in  East  Hanover,  New 
Jersey. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  applica- 
tions was  dreamed  up  by  Ben  Rose,  a 
New  York  commercial  photographer. 
When  dealing  with  live  models  on  as- 
signments that  involve  use  of  large  sets, 
he  literally  wires  his  subjects  for  sound. 
Rose  directs  their  movements  by  radio, 
having  equipped  them  with  matchbox- 


Ship-to-shore  radio  can  now 
be  used  in  very  small  craft. 


to 


sized  transistor  receivers  connected 
earplugs. 

The  Citizens  Radio  Service  was  es- 
tablished by  the  FCC  in  1947,  and  fre- 
quencies were  assigned  in  the  460-470 
megacycle  band.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, this  limited  contacts  to  line  of 
sight  with  low-power  transmitters.  To 
get  any  appreciable  range,  a  big  trans- 


mitter and  a  big  antenna  were  necessary. 
But  this  meant  a  big  expense. 

In  1958  the  FCC  decided  to  put  radio 
within  reach  of  the  average  man  by  au- 
thorizing a  new  Class  D  station  in  the 
27-megacycIe  range.  Using  small  trans- 
ceivers (combination  transmitter-receiv- 
ers) with  an  output  of  less  than  five  watts 
—  about  enough  power  to  coax  a  glow 


Farmers  are  finding  citizens 
band  sets  helpful  on  the  job. 

from  a  flashlight  bulb  —  reliable  contacts 
would  be  possible  over  an  area  of  100 
to  300  square  miles.  When  public  inter- 
est became  apparent,  equipment  manu- 
facturers quickly  brought  out  a  new  line 
of  low-cost  sets  tailored  to  Class  D  re- 
quirements. The  cheapest  runs  about 
$39.95. 

Users  have  been  enthusiastic.  "It  saves 
us  both  time  and  miles,"  says  Dr.  Van 
Marel,  the  Iowa  veterinarian.  "Our  only 
big  complaint  is  the  'skip'  — we  hear  too 
much  of  California  and  New  York." 

This  "skip,"  or  sky  wave  effect,  is  a 
phenomenon  that  came  near  to  scuttling 
the  Citizens  Band  just  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  hum.  When  eager  radio  buff's 
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Telepliones  for  Everyone 


The  j»<)rtable  ti  austeivers  make  it  easy  to  get  help  or  advice  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

As  a  result,  some  wags  dubbed  them  "ham- 
sters."  But  the  law-abiding  Citizens  Banders 
and  the  FCC  were  not  amused. 

There  are  23  channels  in  the  Class  D 
band  for  the  joint  use  of  all.  The  long- 


Lumbermen  working  in  remote 
areas  can  "keep  in  toiuh." 

discovered  that  atmospheric  con- 
ditions would  occasionally  arch 
their  signals  1,000  miles  or  more 
across  the  country,  bedlam  broke  out  on 
the  band. 

Using  their  flea-powered  transmitters, 
they  began  calling  each  other  coast  to 
coast,  yakking  away  in  the  rag-chewing 
style  of  the  amateur,  or  ham,  operators. 


.Sportsmen  are  showing  interest  in 
the  development,  lor  obvions  reasons. 

distance  gassers  were  tying  them  up  like 
rural  magpies  on  a  party  line.  Then,  in 
late  summer  of  1959,  the  FCC  began  to 
crack  down  with  violation  notices  and 
threats  of  license  revocation. 

Despite  its  wayward  beginning,  the 


new  service  soon  settled  down  to  normal 
and  has  since  continued  to  grow  at  a 
fantastic  pace.  Citizens  Band  clubs  have 
sprung  up  in  most  large  cities  to  foster 
better  understanding  between  operators. 
Moves  have  been  made  to  earmark  vol- 
untarily certain  channels  for  particular 
users.  Channels  9  and  13  are  almost  uni- 
versally reserved  for  contact  with  boats. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
possibility  of  setting  aside  a  frequency 
for  the  convenience  of  Citizens  Banders 
who  are  traveling  and  who  need  high- 
way directions  or  other  information. 
Some  enterprising  motels  and  service 
stations  have  already  begun  to  advertise 
their  call  signs  as  an  aid  to  those  motor- 
ists who  use  mobile  transceivers. 

In  some  areas,  operators  have  set 
aside  a  channel  for  Civil  Defense  or 
emergency  use.  Tom  Smith,  the  Nash- 
ville weatherman,  is  seeking  to  promote 
a  voluntary  weather  warning  service  us- 
ing Citizens  Banders  within  a  6()-mile 
radius  of  the  city.  He  visualizes  a  relay 
of  information  on  such  damaging  phe- 
nomena as  tornadoes,  thunderstorms, 
and  hail. 

In  another  phase  of  weather  work. 
Meteorology  Research.  Inc..  of  Alta- 
dena,  California,  has  used  Citizens  Band 
sets  to  aid  projects  such  as  the  Air  Force 
fog  dissipation  study  at  Areata,  Cali- 
fornia. The  experiments  were  coordi- 
nated and  controlled  by  radio  between 
the  project  headquarters  and  two  trail- 
ers at  the  Areata  airport. 

The  sets  proved  their  worth  in  one 
case  when  the  mobile  units  were  warned 
off  the  runway  just  in  time  to  avoid  an 
approaching  jet  aircraft. 

"Radio  communication  offers  a  won- 
(Coiilinnecl  on  p<ii;e  4^J) 


One  photographer  uses  it  lo  direct 
models  working  on  \er\  large  sets. 
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A  Long  Range  PLAN  /^^ 

RETIREMENT 


How  to  avoid  errors  you  cannot  afford 


when  you  no  longer  have  a  regular  income. 


By  will  a.  foster 

THE  MAN  WHO  is  "getting  on  in 
years,'"  particiilary  the  one  who 
faces  compulsory  retirement  at  65, 
should  plan  his  retirement  long  before 
his  65th  birthday  rolls  around.  Proper 
planning  can  provide  not  only  economic 
security  but  future  happiness  as  well. 
Yet  it  is  surprising  how  often  such  plan- 
ning is  neglected,  even  though  it  involves 
some  obvious  considerations. 

For  example,  have  you  ever  given  any 
thought  as  to  where  you  and  your  wife 
wish  to  live  when  you  retire?  Leaving  a 
community  where  you  have  friends  and 
relatives  calls  for  major  social  adjust- 
ments. Moving  to  a  different  climate  can 
prove  troublesome.  The  home  you  own 
and  its  market  value  in  relation  to  its 
cost  must  be  weighed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  potential  tax  on  capital  gains 
if  it  is  sold. 

Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  how 
much  money  you  are  likely  to  need  to 
live  on  when  you  retire?  To  get  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem,  spend  a  weekend 
with  a  checkbook  and  canceled  checks, 
and  work  out  a  retirement  budget  that 
will  reveal  the  income  you  will  need  to 
live  at  a  reduced  level  of  activity,  but  on 
a  satisfactory  level.  From  past  expendi- 
tures, the  costs  of  food,  clothing,  utili- 
ties, automobile  ownership,  insurance, 
and  other  necessary  items  can  be  quite 
accurately  determined. 

Against  this  budget  of  retirement 
needs,  the  expected  income  is  relatively 
easy  to  compute.  Social  security  benefits 
can  be  computed  as  can  income  from 
pension  funds,  annuities,  dividends,  and 
interest.  Having  determined  the  ex- 
pected receipts  from  all  sources,  it  is 
then  wise  to  make  out  an  income  tax  re- 
turn based  on  this  sum  and  making 
allowance  for  the  added  deductions  per- 
missible for  those  past  65  years  of  age. 
The  net  income  can  then  be  compared 
with  a  budget  covering  your  needs. 

For  a  period  of  90  days  a  wise  retired 
person  will  place  himself  and  his  family 
on  a  scale  of  living  that  matches  his 
postrelirement  income.  This  experience 
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will  disclose  in  advance  whether  or  not 
additional  earnings  are  necessary  to 
augment  known  fixed  income.  Few 
things  are  more  tragic  than  a  family 
entering  the  retirement  years  without 
knowing  how  its  income  and  needs  will 
balance  each  other. 


A  fortunate  lew  are  amply  linaiiced;  so 
tliey  can  afford  to  enjoy  their  leisure. 


The  objectives  of  men  who  have  re- 
tired differ  greatly  and  are  governed  by 
financial  necessity  and  personal  pref- 
erence. Generally,  however,  retired  men 
seem  to  belong  to  one  of  three  groups. 
First,  are  those  who  are  amply  financed 
and  wish  to  just  loaf  and  assume  no  re- 
sponsibility. The  fishing  rod,  the  mashie 
niblick,  or  pursuit  of  some  other  hobby 
satisfies  their  needs  for  physical  and 
mental  activity. 

rhe  second  group  counts  in  its  mem- 
bership a  substantial  percentage  of  re- 
tired I  egionnaires.  It  is  made  up  of  men 
who  earnestly  wish  to  serve  their  com- 
munities and  do  something  of  value  for 
their  fellow  men,  and  who  may  or  may 


not  earn  the  maximum  income  the  law 
allows  to  those  who  draw  social  security 
benefits. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  busy  and  active 
while  earning  all  they  can.  as  they  pass 
up  social  security  payments  for  the  time 
being,  comprise  the  third  class. 

If  a  comparison  of  anticipated  living 
costs  and  projected  income  after  retire- 
ment indicates  the  need  for  additional 
earnings,  the  retiring  man  faces  his  first 
challenge— that  of  marketing  his  experi- 
ence and  abilities  for  compensation.  He 
has  probably  been  continuously  em- 
ployed by  his  present  organization  for 


Others  keep  themselves  occupied  and 
make  moiiev  doing  things  they  enjoy. 


two,  three,  or  four  decades  and  has  not 
looked  for  a  job  during  all  that  time.  The 
idea  of  trying  to  locate  suitable  employ- 
ment frightens  him,  but  it  should  not.  A 
sounder  mental  attitude  toward  the  task 
facing  him  is  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages he  offers. 


\ 


Can  you  afford  to  li\e  on  your  present  scale,  or  will  you  have  to  make  drastic  adjustments? 


It  is  doubtful  that  any  company  will 
give  a  man  past  65  a  job  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense.  This  would  complicate 
the  group  life  and  health  insurance  and 
the  other  fringe  benefits  usually  avail- 
able to  corporate  employees.  The  cost  of 
these  benefits  provides  a  retired  man  a 
persuasive  selling  point,  because  he  will 
save  the  prospective  employer  that  sum. 
He  should  approach  a  potential  source 
of  employment  as  one  seeking  to  lease 
his  experiences  and  know-how  for  an 
agreed  upon  fee  on  a  contract  basis. 
There  will  be  no  obligation  to  pay  for 
his  group  life  insurance  or  the  unem- 
ployment and  social  security  taxes;  the 
agreement  may  be  terminated  on  reason- 
able notice  by  either  party  with  avoid- 
ance of  such  employment  considerations 


Many  retired  people  put  their  leisure 
time  to  good  use,  serving  the  commimitv  . 


as  those  previously  mentioned. 

Since  many  organizations  lease  equip- 
ment and  buildings  in  the  normal  con- 
duct of  their  business,  the  idea  of  leasing 
hiiinau  talent  on  a  mutually  acceptable 
basis  is  nothing  new,  but  a  desirable 
e.xtension  of  a  practice  already  in  being. 

A  next  logical  and  desirable  step  for 
the  man  approaching  retirement  is  to  list 
the  things  he  can  do— whether  he  learned 
these  skills  in  his  work  or  in  pursuit  of  a 
hobby.  Then  he  should  list  the  activities 
that  most  appeal  to  him  and  that  will 
give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  per- 
forming. These  entries  include  those 
things  he  has  always  wanted  to  do  but 
felt  that  available  time  prohibited  him 
from  attempting.  When  abilities  and 
desires  are  matched,  the  roadmap  for 
future  action  has  been  drawn. 

Finally,  a  statement  of  the  human 
assets  available  for  leasing,  with  support- 
ing evidence  to  establish  the  probability 
of  their  utilization  at  a  profit,  is  submit- 
ted to  the  fortunate  one  who  may  em- 
ploy these  talents.  The  remaining  task  is 
one  of  negotiating  details. 

In  the  present,  frenzied  efforts  of  tax- 
and  donation-supported  organizations  to 
seek  added  sums  on  behalf  of  their  pro- 
grams for  the  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment of  senior  citizens,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  that  many  men  prefer  to  create 
their  own  activities  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  oldest  organizations  for 
retired  men  who  are  past  65  is  the  Old 
Guard  of  .Summit,  New  Jersey.  Founded 
in  1930,  it  boasts  of  an  active  enroll- 
ment of  400  members  and  a  waiting  list 
of  applicants. 

Freed  of  the  responsibility  and  ten- 


sions of  daily  effort  at  making  a  living, 
the  men  past  65  can  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  civic  activities  to  keep  occupied 
and  busy.  Albert  C.  Walkers  of  Short 
Hills,  New  .fersey.  a  member  of  the 
Summit  Old  Guard,  retired  from  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in  1955.  A 
distinguished  research  chemist,  he  occa- 
sionally works  on  its  problems.  His 
greatest  satisfaction  in  retirement  was 
expressed  to  the  author  across  a  lunch- 
eon table. 

'"When  I  was  active  in  business  and 
research,"  he  said,  "I  had  little  time  for 
human  relations.  Now,  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  someone  else  and  get  deep  and 
lasting  pleasure  from  such  efforts." 

Mr.  Walker  is  doing  just  that.  He 
reads  magazine  articles  and  stories  to 
the  blind  of  his  community.  He  and  his 
wife  also  make  records  of  such  articles, 
which  can  later  be  played  and  heard  by 
those  who  cannot  see.  He  helps  sort  old 
eyeglasses  that  have  been  collected  by 
civic  groups  all  over  the  United  States 
and  forwarded  to  an  organization  called 
New  Eyes  For  The  Needy  for  salvage 
value.  In  addition.  Walker  serves  as 
president  of  the  Men's  Guild  of  his 
church  and  operates  motion  picture 
projectors  to  show  films  at  meetings  of 
local  civic  and  church  groups. 

James  H.  .Sullivan  served  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  during  World  War  I  and  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  for  training 
assignments  and  service  with  the  Signal 
Corps  during  World  War  I!.  He  retired 
as  an  area  manager  of  Western  Electric 
Company  in  1957  and  settled  in  Monte 
Sereno,  California.  With  his  engineering 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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PRtSCNTING  BOTH  SIDBS  Of  BIG  ISSUES  FACING  THE  NATION 


THIS  MONTH'S  SUBJECT: 


Are  More  U.  S.  Funds  Needed 

To  Combat  Water  Pollution? 


(PRO) 


I  voted  to  override  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  veto  of  the  Con- 
gress' legislative  recommendation  for 
continuing  and  expanding  the  Na- 
tion's impressively  beneficial  domes- 
tic program  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  combating  health  and  safety 
dangers  resulting  from  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Even  while  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  $4.1 
billion  of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  strengthen  the 
military  and  economic  positions  of  other  countries 
throughout  the  world.  President  Eisenhower,  once 
again,  turned  his  back  on  our  fundamental  domestic 
needs— such  as  clean,  filth-free  water.  In  fact,  the 
administration's  generous  foreign  aid  program  con- 
templates the  construction  of  overseas  civic  improve- 
ment facilities  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  or  of  a 
similar  nature,  to  those  which,  by  Presidential  veto, 
will  be  appreciably  denied  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  22,000  known  sources  of  pollution. 

Although  the  administration,  in  its  dedication  to 
budget  balancing,  has  extolled  the  extreme  virtues 
of  "paying  your  own  way"  and  "standing  on  your 
own  two  feet,"  the  Chief  Executive  apparently  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  for  every  Federal  dollar 
awarded  a  community  for  building  sewerage  plants, 
local  interests  put  up  almost  five  times  that  amount. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  rejected  Congress'  quite 
modest  proposal  to  increase  from  $50  million  to  $90 
million  a  year  for  10  years  the  water  pollution  abate- 
ment program-a  program  designed  to  free  the  Na- 
tion's communities  from  the  painfully  obvious  health 
perils  of  sewage-laden  waters. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's  belief  that  local 
municipahties  would  delay  essential  water  pollution 
abatement  efforts  while  they  waited  for  Federal  funds, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  local  sewerage  facilities 
construction  has  increased  from  60  to  75  percent  over 
the  previous  five-year  average  prior  to  the  time 
grants  were  available. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  com- 
mands, understandably,  universal  respect  and  popu- 
larity. The  very  fact  that  early  in  1960  the  State  of 
Indiana,  alone,  had  obligated  all  but  a  tiny  fraction 
of  its  $1  million  in  Pollution  Control  Act  funds,  tes- 
tifies eloquently  to  the  Act's  absolute  appeal  and 
strongly  indicates  that  President  Eisenhower's  con- 
tention that  water  pollution  control  is  fundamentally 
a  local  responsibility  is  shaky,  if  not  incorrect. 


Fred  Wampler  (D) 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  6th  District  of  Indiana 
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(CON)  No  one  opposes  clean  riv- 
ers and  streams.  Normally  water 
arises  pure  and  sparkling  in  its  upper 
reaches,  and  each  municipality,  be- 
sides dumping  its  own  raw  sewage 
and  factory  chemical  wastes,  blames 
its  upstream  neighbor,  until  a  filthy, 
badly  polluted  river  pours  into  the 
next  State. 


Jurisdiction  to  clean  up  water  pollution— as  the 
punishment  of  criminals— ends  at  the  State  line;  so 
there  is  only  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in  and 
bring  about  the  desired  results. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  in 
1956,  includes  a  10-year  program  authorizing  $50 
million  of  Federal  matching  funds  to  be  spent  in  any 
one  year,  with  aid  to  individual  projects  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  percent  of  the  total  cost,  or  $250,000  which- 
ever is  less. 

During  the  current  session  of  Congress  a  bill,  H.  R. 
3610,  was  presented  to  the  House,  wherein  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  appropriation  from  $50  million 
to  $90  million  annually,  and  the  individual  project 
limitation  to  $450,000.  This  bill  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  but  met  with  a  Presidential  veto,  and  in  the 
President's  veto  message  certain  political  implications 
were  pointed  out. 

The  fact  that  several  sewage  treatment  facilities  are 
under  way  in  my  own  congressional  district  leads  me 
to  believe  that  a  middle-of-the-road  approach  is 
proper  for  the  pollution  program.  In  10  years  we 
should  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  complete  solution  of 
the  problem,  countrywide. 

Many  believe  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  step  into  communities  and 
take  care  of  their  sewerage  difficulties.  However,  this 
question  was  resolved  by  a  majority  vote  when  the 
original  law  was  enacted.  By  a  comparatively  small 
annual  appropriation,  a  proven  incentive  to  local  mu- 
nicipalities has  been  established.  Why  embark  upon 
a  Federal  "budget-busting"  revision  just  because  we 
are  in  a  political  year? 

No  project  has  come  to  my  attention  which  has  been 
delayed  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  Washington  money. 
Should  a  shortage  of  funds  develop  in  any  fiscal  year. 
Congress  can  quickly  correct  the  deficiency  by  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  as  it  does  annually  in  many 
other  projects. 


I.  Ernest  Wharton  (R;) 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  29th  District  of  New  York 


MORE  COMPENSATION  FOR 

THE  "HOUSEBOUND"  WAR-DISABLED: 

A  new  law  has  been  passed  raising 
monthly  compensation  for  certain  100% 
war-disabled  veterans  from  $225  to  $265 
a  month  .  .  .  They  are  veterans  classified 
as  "housbound."  .  .  .  It's  up  to  the  VA  to 
determine  exactly  which  vets  come  within 
that  classification 

SERVICE-CONNECTION  PERMANENT 
AFTER  TEN  YEARS  —  BUT  NEW  LAW 
ISN'T  OPERATIVE  UNTIL  1962: 

The  President  has  signed  Public  Law 
86-501,  which  prohibits  the  Veterans 
Administration  from  severing  a  finding  of 
service-connection  that  has  been  in  effect 
for  10  years  or  more  .  .  .  But  the  law  doesn' t 
go  into  effect  until  Jan.  1,  1962. 

In  plain  language,  the  law  means  that 
if  the  VA  has  officially  said  that  a 
veteran's  disability  (or  its  aggravation) 
was  caused  by  military  service,  it  cannot 
decide  ten  or  more  years  later  that  the 
disability  (or  its  aggravation)  was  not 
caused  by  military  service  after  all.  .  .  . 
Exception:  The  new  ten  year  rule  does  not 
apply  in  case  of  fraud. 

Numerous  federal  benefits  depend  on 
recognition  that  disabilities  are  service- 
connected. 

The  new  law  does  not  prevent  the  VA  from 
finding  that  a  veteran's  disability  has 
increased  or  decreased  at  any  time,  but 
only  from  reversing  a  ten-year-old  decision 
as  to  its  cause . 

The  year-and-a-half  delay  before  the  new 
law  will  go  into  effect  was  requested  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  ...  It  has 
been  running  a  review  of  many  service- 
connected  awards  granted  in  the  years  right 
after  WW2  ...  It  has  b  een  severing  some 
of  them  on  the  basis  of  error  made  during 
the  "rush  business"  of  those  years  .  .  . 
Congress  gave  the  VA  extra  time  to  work  on 
its  review. 

A  great  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  veteran 
in  establishing  service-connection  .  .  . 
The  difficulty  in  assembling  new  evidence 
in  support  of  an  award  unchallenged  for  ten 


years  has  proved  to  be  manifestly  unfair  in 
numerous  instances  .  .  .  Witnesses  die  or 
scatter,  their  memory  fades,  and  records 
disappear. 

SENATE  SURPRISINGLY  OKAYS 
REPEAL  OF  STUDENT  AFFIDAVIT 
FOR  FEDERAL  DEFENSE  LOANS: 

The  Senate  (but  not  the  House)  has 
passed  the  Kennedy-Clark  bill  to  repeal  the 
non-subversive  affidavit  from  the  loyalty 
oath  required  of  college  students  if  they 
apply  for  National  Defense  Education  Act 
federal  college  loan  funds  .  .  .  Senators 
Kennedy  (Mass.)  and  Clark  (Pa.)  were  its 
chief  sponsors. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  under  unusual 
circumstances,  June  15  .  .  .  Advised  that 
long  debate  was  scheduled  before  voting, 
many  Senators  were  absent  .  .  .  Longest 
speech  was  to  be  by  Sen.  Prouty  (Vt.)  who 
offered  an  amendment  making  it  a  crime  for 
a  communist  student  to  borrow  money  under 
the  act,  instead  of  requiring  a  non-commu- 
nist oath  .  .  .  Sen.  Prouty  abandoned  his 
3-hour  speech  when  Sen.  Kennedy  unexpected- 
ly accepted  his  amendment  .  .  .  Amended  bill 
was  then  voted  on  and  passed  without  calling 
in  the  absent  members. 

Sidelight  of  the  earlier  Senate  debate 
was  the  scholarly,  factual  speech  of  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Conn.)  ...  He  riddled  the 
unscholarly,  unfactual  criticism  of  the 
non-Communist  oath  by  spokesmen  of  a  few 
colleges . 

Sen.  Dodd,  like  the  colleges,  person- 
ally opposed  the  oath  .  .  .  His  dilemma:  to 
oppose  it  for  his  own  reasons  (too  vague  and 
toothless)  and  escape  being  identified  with 
the  "spurious"  thinking  of  the  noisier 
colleges  .  .  .  Dodd's  speech  ( Congressional 
Record,  June  15,  1960,  pp.  11763-66)  is 
must  reading  for  serious  students  of  the 
cliches  of  our  times  ...  He  masterfully 
showed  that  what  is  called  "anti-intellec- 
tualism"  may  be  highly  intelligent  comment 
on  the  intellectual  emptiness  of  some  seg- 
ments of  modern  day  academic  bureaucracy. 

When  Congress  recessed,  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  affidavit  was  in  the  Hou::e  Edu- 
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cation  and  Labor  Committee,  and  seemed 
likely  to  stay  there  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  scarce- 
ly confused  by  all  the  ruckus,  the  vast 
majority  of  America's  colleges  and  students 
were  aloof  from  all  the  noise,  saw  no 
great  issue  in  saying  where  they  stand  on 
subversion  in  this  age. 

Here's  the  rundown  as  of  July  1: 

1.  Colleges  that  block  federal  defense 
loans  to  any  of  their  students — 26. 

2.  Colleges  that  participate,  but  ob- 
ject— 60. 

3.  Colleges  that  participate  without 
ob j  ection — 1 , 300 . 

4.  Students  participating — 130,000. 

5.  Students  blocked  from  applying  by 
their  colleges  (estimated) — 6,000  to 
10,000. 

INSURANCE  RE-OPENING 
STYMIED  IN  HOUSE: 

The  bill  to  reopen  WW2  and  Korea  NSLI 
(gov't  life  insurance)  for  one  year  for 
eligible,  but  uninsured,  veterans  was 
stymied  in  the  House  as  Congress  recessed... 
Rep.  league  (Texas)  asked  for  "unanimous 
consent"  to  place  it  before  the  full 
House  ...  A  colloquy  ensued  between  Rep. 
Teague  and  Rep.  H.  Allen  Smith  (Calif.)  in 
which  they  mutually  agreed  to  numerous 
objections  to  the  bill  .  .  .  Whereupon  Rep. 
Smith  objected,  and  the  bill — which  had 
already  passed  the  Senate — went  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  there  it  was  at 
recess  time. 

VA  OKAYS  PRIVATE  DOCTOR'S 
STATEMENT  FOR  PENSION  RATING: 

Within  six  weeks  of  a  request  by  the 
Legion's  National  Executive  Committee, 
the  Veterans  Administration  ruled  on 
June  16,  that  it  would  accept  medical  state- 
ments by  private  doctors  as  a  basis  for 
rating  veterans  for  pension  awards.  .  .  . 
This  information  is  important  for  service 
officers,  who  are  referred  to  American 
Legion  Nat ' 1  Rehabilitation  Bulletin  34-60 
(3-6)  ,  of  June  17,  1960.  .  .  .  Laymen  and 
private  physicians  should  not  assume  too 
much  from  the  mere  fact  of  this  change.  .  .  . 
The  VA  regulation  necessarily  specifies 
limited  conditions  under  which  private 
doctors'  statements  would  be  accepted.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  publish  these  conditions .  .  .  . 
They  are  too  technical.  .  .  .  The  Legion 
urged  the  change  in  the  interest  of  (1) 
cutting  unnecessary  delays  and  (2)  legiti- 
mate government  economy  in  cases  where  an 
adequate  private  physician's  statement 
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actually  makes  a  repeat  medical  examination 
by  the  VA  a  waste  of  time  and  funds. 

CONGRESS  PASSED  2  YEAR 
EXTENSION  or  WW2  GI  LOANS; 
PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  IN  DOUBT: 

In  a  pre-convention  rush  of  business, 
the  Senate  passed  the  Ayers  Bill  —  HR7903  — 
on  June  30.  ...  It  would  extend  the  WW2  GI 
loan  program  for  2  more  years.  .  .  .  But  at 
presstime  there  were  rumors  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  veto  it.  ...  On  July  5, 
National  Commander  Martin  B.  McKneally 
telegrammed  the  President  urging  his  signa- 
ture. .  .  .  Present  loan  program  was  set  to 
expire  July  25,  unless  revived. 

KENTUCKY  BONUS  HQ 
IS  AT  FRANKFORT: 

"Newsletter"  previously  placed  the 
Kentucky  state  bonus  headquarters  in 
Lexington.  .  .  .  This  was  an  error.  .  .  . 
Kentucky  is  now  processing  applications  for 
its  new  4-war  veterans'  bonus,  and  correct 
address  is:  Veterans  Division,  Department 
of  Military  Affairs,  PP.  Box  600, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

There's  nothing  new  on  the  contro- 
versial non-resident  issue,  by  which 
Kentucky  vets  who  lived  out  of  state  last 
Nov.  3  are  not  eligible.  .  .  .  Within  a  few 
weeks,  more  than  2,000  former  Kentuckians 
had  joined  in  this  magazine's  unofficial 
census  of  non-residents  who  entered  service 
from  Kentucky  (See  "Newsletter,"  July 
issue)  ....  The  information  should  be  help- 
ful to  the  Kentucky  state  government  in 
pondering  a  remedy. 

NEW  YORK  WW2  BONUS 
TRANSFERRED  TO  VETS 

Handling  of  the  New  York  State  WW2 
veterans'  bonus  has  been  transferred  to  the 
State  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs .  .  .  . 
New  York  has  never  placed  a  cutoff  date  on 
applications  for  its  WW2  bonus,  passed  more 
than  13  years  ago.  ...  So  far  there  is  no 
New  York  Korea  bonus.  .  .  .  New  address  is: 
New  York  State  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Bonus  Bureau,  155  Washington 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y. 

VA  BUDGET  REASONABLE: 

The  budget  provided  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration for  the  next  year,  as  it  stood  in 
the  appropriations  act  pending  final  action 
when  Congress  recessed,  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory in  most  respects,  in  the  opinion  of 
Legion  veterans  service  officials. 
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WW2  Overseas  Cemeteries 

To  Be  Finished  This  Year 


This  \ear,  fifteen  years  after  tlie  end 
of  World  War  Two,  the  last  of  the  per- 
manent o\erseas  cemeteries  for  Amtui- 
ca's  dead  of  that  war  will  be  dedicated, 
according  to  the  schedule  of  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  (Commission. 

Six  beautiful  overseas  WW2  ceme- 
teries were  dedicated  in  1956  (see 
"America's  Sons  At  Peace  Overseas," 
Amcricdn  Legion  Mugazinc.  Oct.  1957). 

The  remaining  eight  of  a  total  of 
fourteen  were  set  for  dedication  during 
the  last  half  of  this  \ear,  starting  with 
the  Jul\-  4  dedication  of  Luxembourg 
American  Military  Cemeter)'  and  Memo- 
rial, at  Hamm  in  Lu.xembourg;  and  end- 
ing on  December  8  with  the  dedication 
of  tile  Manila  ,\merican  Military  Ceme- 
tery and  Memorial  in  the  Pliilippines— 
last  resting  place  of  all  casualties  of  the 
WW2  Asiatic-Pacific  Theater  buried 
abroad.  (Some  are  also  buried  in  the 
National  Cenieter\'  in  Hawaii). 

In  addition,  July  16  saw  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  WWI  Brest 
\a\al  Memorial  at  Brest,  France.  The 
original  Brest  Memorial  was  destroyed 
by  the  Xazi  in  W\V2.  The  reconstruc- 
tion is  identical  with  the  original. 

Also,  on  Nov.  30  the  West  Coast 
Memorial  will  be  dedicated  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The  West  Coast  Memorial  will  have 
engraved  in  it  the  names  of  all  men 
lost  at  sea  in  North  and  South  American 
Pacific  coastal  waters  in  WW2. 

A  similar  memorial  in  New  York  City 
will  be  dedicated  in  a  future  year,  list- 
ing those  lost  in  Atlantic  coastal  waters 
of  the  Americas.  Tlie  future  dedication 
of  the  East  Coast  Memorial  in  New  York 
will  liring  to  completion  the  original 
plans  for  all  \\A\'2  cemeteries  and  me- 
morials. 

There  is  no  overseas  cemetery  for 
Korean  war  dead.  Their  remains  are  in- 
terred in  continental  United  States  or 
Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  World  War 
Two  cemeteries  abroad  and  the  two 
WW2  memorials  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  eight  World  Win  One  o\er- 
seas  cemeteries  in  France,  England  and 
Belgium.  One  of  the  ^^■orl(l  W  hy  One 


cemeteries  was  made  a  joint  World  War 
One  and  World  War  Two  cemeter\-  in 
1956.  It  is  the  cemeter\'  at  Suresnes, 
near  Paris. 

A  WW2  memorial  was  added  to  it 
and  twent\  -foiu  unknown  dead  of  WW2 
were  interred  there. 

The  combined  World  War  One  and 
World  War  Two  cemeteries  ser\  e  as  the 
last  resting  place  for  more  than  124,()()() 
American  dead  of  World  War  Otic  and 
World  War  Two. 

All  told,  in  World  War  Two,  36(),()()() 
men  and  women  of  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  died  or  were  missing,  or  were  lost 
at  sea  outside  of  continental  Ignited 
States. 

The  remains  of  171. ()()()  w  ere  returned 
for  burial  in  the  United  States  at  the 
request  of  the  next  of  kin.  One  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  were  binied  outside  of 
continental  United  States,  including  the 
o\erseas  cemeteries  and  the  national 
cemeteries  in  Honolulu.  Sitka.  Alaska; 
and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Each  WW2  cemetery  includes  a 
chapel,  a  memorial  building  and  a  \  isi- 
tors'  reception  building.  The  memorials 
list  in  stone  the  names  of  78,000  missing 
in  action,  or  lost  or  buried  at  sea  in  WW2. 


The  rcin.iins  ol  (S. ()()()  persons  i)iiric(l 
in  the  o\erseas  cem(Heries  haxc  never 
been  identified,  but  are  presimicd  to  be 
among  those  recorded  as  missing. 

The  East  Coast  and  the  West  Coast 
Memorials  in  the  U.  S.  will  have  en 
graxcd  in  tlicni  the  names  ol  a  total  ol 
more  than  5.000  pc^rsons  missing  in 
North  and  South  American  w  aters.  The 
use  of  each  of  the  o\erseas  cemeteries 
has  been  granted  in  perpetuit\'  to  the 
United  States  b\'  the  nation  in  which  it 
is  located— Iree  of  cost,  iciil  and  taxes. 

The  com])lete  list  of  WW2  overseas 
cemeteries  and  stateside  lucniorials 
supervision  b\  the  American  Battle 
Monmnents  C^oinmission,  and  theii-  dedi- 
cation dates; 

•  Luxembourg  Ameiican  Milit;uv 
CemeteiA'  and  Memorial  ;it  ILunm, 
LuxiMubourg.  July  4,  1900. 

•  Netherlands  American  Military  (,'eme- 
teiv  and  Memorial.  M:ngrateii,  liolkuid. 
July  7,  1900. 

•  Henri-C^hapelle  /\meric;ui  Military 
Cemeterv  and  Memorial,  H(>nri-ClKi- 
pelle.  Belgium.  July  9,  1960. 

•  Ardennes  American  Militaiy  Cenic- 
teiv  and  Memorial.  Neuv  ille-(  n-( lim- 
dn')/..  Belgium.  July  11,  1960. 

•  Lorraine  .American  Milit;iiv  (!cinc- 
terv  and  Memorial.  S;u'nt  Avolt,  l''r;ince. 
July  19,  1960. 

•  North  Africa  American  Militiuv 
Cemeterv  and  Memorial,  Carthage, 
Tunisia.  July  21,  1960. 

(Continued  on  pugc  SO) 


LAST  RESTING  PLACE  FOR  WW2  GPS  IN  HOLLAND 


AERIAL  VIEW  of  X.  iIm  >u  m  \lilil.tr\  (Cemetery  and  Menioruil  .it  M.iiui.itm. 

Holland  (near  Maastrit  lit  ,i .  It  is  nut-  nt  1  I  W  \\  2  overseas  cemeteries,  liie  l.i><t  ol  vvliicli  will 
he  dedicated  this  year.  Ineliuled  in  the  C.l's  buried  here  are  casualties  of  the  Iwrst  Arniv 's 
XIX  Corps  in  the  Albert  Caual  struggle  of  eady  Sept.  1944,  and  of  the  .S2nd  and  lOlsl 
Airborne  Divisions  in  the  war's  biggest  airdrop  a  vvi'ck  later.  Dedication  d;ite  was  Jidy  7. 
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Seagram  Seagram  Seagram 

POST  POST  POST 

No.807  No.1283  No.658 

ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK  CALIFORNIA 


Four  1900  FoM'd  Convei*tibles 
for  4  luchy  Legionnaires  t 
Mail  your  entry  now!  This 
could  be  your  year  to  itini 


If  you  win,  your  Post  wins  too! 

$250.00  CASH  will  be  donated  by  The 
Seagram  Posts  to  the  Post  of  each  winner! 


DRAWINGS  WILL  BE  HELD 
AND  THE  CARS  AWARDED 
SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  16|^  1960 
AT  MIAMI'S  ORANGE  BOWL 
DURING  THE  DRUM  AND 
★BUGLE  CORPS  FINALS* 


Folloie  these  3  enti'y  rttles: 


THE  SEAGRAM  POSTS 

American  Legion 

P.O.  Box  1740 

Miami  Beach  39,  Florida 

GENTLEMEN:  I  ain  a  member  of- 


Send  in  official  coupon  or  mail  a  postcard  or  letter 
using  this  coupon  as  a  guide. 

Sign  it  — your  coupon,  letter  or  postcard  must  bear 
your  signature. 

All  entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  midnight, 
October  14,  1960. 


Easy  to  enter!  No  puzzles,  no  eontest, 
no  wrappers  or  box  tops.  You  don't  even 
have  to  be  at  the  convention  to  irin  one  of 
the  four,  brand-neiv  Font  Convertibles, 


Legion  or  Auxiliory  Mi'itibcrship 
Curd  I\o  


.POST.  .\MERir\N  LECio\.  or  a  member  of- 


UNIT,  AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILI  \KY.  located  in  

(C;ilyl  (Slalc) 

Please  enter  my  name  in  the  free  drawinps  for  the  four  Ford  Convertibles  donated  by  44ie  Seagram  Posts  to  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  Corjjoi  ation,  Inc.  Drawings  to  be  held  Oct.  16  at  the  Orange  Bowl,  Miami,  Fla. 

NAME  


OVERSEAS  CEMETERIES 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

•  Florence  American  Military  Ceme- 
tery and  Memorial,  Florence,  Italy.  Jnlv 
25,  1960. 

•  Mam'la  American  Military  Cemetery 
and  Memorial,  Manila,  R.P.  December 
8,  1960. 

•  West  Coast  Memorial,  the  Presidio, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  November  30, 
I960. 

•  East  Coast  Memorial,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Dedication  not  yet  schednled. 

•  C'ainbridi^e  American  Military  Ceme- 
ter\  aTid  Memorial.  Cambridi^e,  Eng- 
land. 1956. 

•  St.  Lanrent  American  Military  Ceme- 
tery and  iMemorial,  St.  Lanrent,  Nor- 
mandy, France.  1956. 

•  St.  James  Ameiican  Military  Ceme- 
tery and  Memorial,  St.  James,  Brittan\ . 
France.  1956. 

•  Draguignon  American  Militar\  Ceme- 
tery and  Memorial,  Dragnignon.  in 
soutliern  France.  1956. 

•  Epinal  American  Military  Cemetery 
and  Memorial,  Vosges,  France.  1956. 

•  Nettuno  American  Military  Cemetery 
and  Memorial,  Nettnno  (near  Anzio) 
Italy.  1956. 

The  World  War  One  cemeteiies,  all 
dedicated  in  1937,  are: 

•  Aisne-Marne,  at  Bellean,  France. 

•  Brookwood,  at  Brookwood,  England. 

•  Flanders  Field,  at  Waregem,  Belginm. 

•  Mense-Argonne,  at  Romagne,  France. 

•  Oise-Aisne,  at  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
France. 

•  Saint  Mihiel,  at  Thiacourt,  France. 

•  Somme,  at  Bony,  France. 

•  Snresnes,  at  Snresnes,  France  (also 
WW2). 

The  American  Battle  Monnments 
Commission  was  created  by  Congress  in 
1923,  at  the  reqnest  of  The  American 
Legion,  to  create  and  supervise  the 
cemeteries  and  memorials.  It  comprises 
ten  members,  pins  a  secretary.  The  pres- 
ent chairman  is  Gen.  James  L.  Devers. 
X'ice  chairman  is  Admiral  Thomas  C. 
Kincaid.  Secretary  is  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
North. 

POLIO: 

Aloro  Lr<»ioii  (Clinics 

Latest  Legion  posts  to  report  holding 
low-cost  Salk  \  accination  clinics  include: 

Post  377,  Woodburn,  Ind.;  Post  799, 
l5ulfalo,  N.Y.;  Posts  49  and  844  and 
1006,  Chicago,  111.  (joining  in  the  out- 
standing Chicago  anti-polio  programs  of 
Posts  47,  175,  220  and  271,  see  June 
i960  American  Legion  Magazine.) 

Clinics  were  also  reported  by  the  fol- 
lowing posts  in  Kan.sas:  Post  171,  Claf- 
lin;  Post  320,  Ellinwood;  Post  180,  Great 
Bend   and    Post   286,    Hoisington.  In 


Michigan:  Post  457,  North  Branch;  Post 
42,  Charlotte  and  Post  279,  Litchfield. 

Meanwhile  Post  271,  Chicago  held  its 
5th  clinic,  and  was  host  to  1,.523  Salk 
shots  administered  to  the  public  (total 
to  date,  3,899)  and  Post  47,  Chicago 
held  its  9th  clinic,  ho.sted  620  shots. 

On  June  3.  the  National  Foundation 
(March  of  Dimes)  gave  a  plaque  to 
Illinois  Legion  Dep't  Commander  John 
Geiger,  in  recognition  of  the  polio  pre- 
vention work  of  Illinois  posts,  while  four 
Chicago  posts  ga\e  citations  to  city 
Health  Dep't  officials  whose  cooperation 
made  their  programs  effective.  Cited  b\' 
Posts  47,  175,  220  and  271  were  Healtl'i 
Dep't  officials  Dr.  Samuel  Andelman 
(Commissioner);  Dr.  Walter  Buekman, 
and  Lewis  Barry. 

SCHOOL  MEDALS: 

."}().">.()0()  iuu\  One 

After  awarding  more  than  365,000 
school  medals  since  1921  in  order  t(j 
give  encouragement  to  commendable 
finalities  in  high  school  and  grade  school 
students,  your  American  Legion  came  a 
c)X)pper  in  June. 

A  17-year-old  high  school  senior  in 
Westbury,  on  New  York's  Long  Island, 
waited  on  stage  until  Rocco  Pa.sciuarelli, 
Americanism  chairman  of  Westbur\'s 
William  Longuet  Post  of  The  American 
Legion,  offered  him  the  Legion's  medal 
for  honor,  courage,  scholarship,  leader- 
ship and  service. 

Then  the  boy  rose  and  refused  the 
medal  saying  "Wait!  I  cannot  accept  an 
award  from  an  organization  whose  poli- 
cies I  can't  respect." 

According  to  the  UPI  wire  service, 
the  youngster  had  told  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates what  he  proposed  to  do,  and  when 
the\'  suggested  that  he  should  notif\ 
the  school  authorities  in  advance  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  get  more  publicit\ 
by  waiting  until  he  was  onstage. 

He  sure  did. 

Newspapers  and  networks  from  coast 
to  coast  picked  it  up— along  with  news- 
magazines—and for  weeks  he  shared  the 
national  spotlight  with  the  Japanese  reds 
and  Khrushche\'. 

Some  editors  cheered  the  lad  for 
"bravery"  and  "courage"  and  "noncon- 
formity" and  "individualism",  according 
to  their  editorial  notions.  Others  con- 
demned him  for  what  they  called  his 
"bad  manners"  and  "lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  American  con- 
cepts" supported  by  The  Legion. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  disappeared  from 
his  Long  Island  home  and  could  not  be 
found  to  explain  w  hat  Legion  policies  he 
disrespected  or  why. 

The  incident  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  contro\  ers\-  of  national  importance. 


Embarrassed  school  officials  at  West- 
bury,  who  had  nominated  the  boy  for 
the  Legion's  award,  apologized  to  the 
Westbury  Legion,  while  the  boy's 
mother  was  quoted  in  a  press  release  as 
saying  that  she  had  received  "hundreds 
of  letters"  praising  the  boy  and  indicat- 
ing that  people  know  "what  the  issues 
are." 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  David  Chen,  a 
Chinese  high  school  junior  who  hopes 
to  become  a  U.S.  citizen  next  year,  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  Westbury  youth's 
behavior. 

Chen,  elected  president  of  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Commissioners  at  the  District 
of  Columbia  Boys'  State,  appeared  on 
Martha  Rountree's  TV  program. 

"I  simply  cannot  understand  sucli  a 
statement,"  he  said.  ".  .  .  any  high  school 
kid  who  did  that  must  have  been 
prompted  by  someone  older  ...  I  be- 
lieve The  American  Legion  stands  for 
those  basic  things  that  make  our  country 
the  best  place  to  live  and  the  best  place 
to  grow  up  .  .  ." 

Chen,  who  escaped  China  eleven 
years  ago,  added  that  the  Westbiu> 
\-outh  ".  .  .  cannot  really  appreciate  free- 
dom ...  it  is  hard  to  do  so  unless  yon 
have  once  known  it,  then  do  not  have  it." 

But  the  controversy  was  chiefly  one- 
sided. National  American  Legion  Com- 
mander Martin  B.  McKnealh',  when 
asked  to  join  in  the  furor,  stated: 

"I've  been  asked  if  the  Legion  would 
'strike  back'  at  this  boy.  The  American 
Legion  was  not  organized  to  attack 
youngsters,  but  rather  to  encomage 
them  in  worthy  qualities  and  personal 
achievement.  That's  what  our  Westbur\- 
Post  was  trying  to  do  when  it  off  ered  this 
boy  our  medal.  But  you  can't  always 
succeed  in  what  you  try  to  do.  Some  day 
the  boy  may  appreciate  that.  I  wish  him 
luck  in  the  furtherance  of  his  education." 

SOT.  YORK: 

Kort><)tten  Hero/' 

The  man  who  thrilled  the  woild  w  ith 
his  heroic  acts  on  the  Western  Front 
during  World  War  I  has  been  forgotten 
l)y  many  Americans  who  onetime  con- 
sidered him  an  idol.  But  he  has  not  been 
forgotten  by  The  American  Legion  — 
which  lixes  by  the  code  "de\()tion  to 
mutual  helpfulness. " 

Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York  of  Pall  Mall,  Tenn., 
the  one-man  army  against  the  Kaiser's 
forces,  is  now  72,  weary,  bedridden,  and 
in  tax  trouble  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

York  made  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  on  three  books  and  a  Hollywood 
movie  of  his  wartime  experiences.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Department  says  that 
York  still  owes  $29,000  in  taxes  from 
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his  motion  picture  and  book  income. 

Tennessee's  Jere  Cooper  Dyersbnrg 
American  Legion  Post  30  has  started  a 
fund  raising  campaign  to  help  pay  oft 
the  debt.  One  of  the  first  contributions 
came  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  (D- 
Tenn.)  lias  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress which,  if  passed,  would  gi\  e  Sgt. 


Q:  /  understand  tluit  any  son  of  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  ivinncr 
ean  enter  West  Point  merely  by  passing 
the  entrance  exams.  He  needs  no  ap- 
pointment and  comes  under  no  quota. 
]s  this  true?  If  so,  for  hoiv  long  has  it 
been  true  and  June  many  have  been  ad- 
mitted? 

A:  It  is  true.  It  has  been  true  for  14 
years.  No  cadet  has  yet  entered  the 
Academy  on  this  basis. 

Q:  Is  it  true  that  Kentucky  is  the  first 
state  to  pay  a  veterans  bonus  that  disbars 
veterans  tvho  went  to  war  from  there, 
hut  no  longer  live  in  the  state? 

A:  Not  quite.  The  original  New  York 
WW2  bonus  did  not  pay  veterans  who 
went  to  war  as  New  Yorkers,  but  later 
moved  out  of  state.  But  New  York 
amended  its  law  within  two  years  and 
paid  the  non-residents. 

Q:  Recently  I  read  that  someone  com- 
plained about  a  Legion  post  making  a 
public  Flag  Day  ceremony  of  burning 
toornout  U.S.  flags. 

Is  it  true  that  these  ceremonies  should 
only  be  conducted  in  private? 

A:  No  truth  in  it  at  all. 

A  proposal  to  require  private  disposal 
of  old  flags  came  up  when  Congress 
adopted  the  U.S.  flag  code  —  Public  Law 
829  —  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  not 
accepted,  and  the  code  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  pri\ate  and  public  dis- 
posal of  old  flags. 

Says  the  code:  Old  flags  should  be 
disposed  of  "in  a  dignified  way,  prefer- 
ably by  burning." 

The  present  public  eulogy  to  wornout 
flags  when  disposing  of  them,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Legion's  Manual  of  Cere- 
monies, is  23  years  old. 

The  public  ceremony  gives  additional 
honor  to  tattered  and  faded  flags,  and 
also  furthers  public  education  in  dig- 
nified flag  disposal. 

Q:  For  months  I've  been  reading  in 
the  papers  that  the  Legion  is  protesting 
movies  scripted  by  screenwriter  Dalton 
Trumbo,  because  the  Legion  doesn't  like 
his  "politics.  " 

I  thought  the  Legion  objected  to 
Trumbo's  connections  with  conimuni.'im, 
and  to  Ids  extensive  past  public  record 


York  an  additional  $100  a  month  pen- 
sion. This  action  was  in  response  to  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  4th  District 
of  the  Tennessee  American  Legion. 

If  the  Legion  has  anything  to  say 
about  it,  Sgt.  York  will  keep  his  dignity 
and  his  hero  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  freedom 
lo\ing  world. 


as  an  active  communist  leader  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Am  I  right  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  "politics"  as  these  newspapers  pre- 
tend, hut  is  specifically  one  of  commu- 
nism? 

A:  You  are  right. 

If  you  were  to  propose  in  our  conven- 
tion that  the  Legion  put  heat  on  people 
because  of  their  general  political  beliefs, 
you'd  be  hooted  out  of  the  hall.  The 
Legion  never  had  such  a  nonsensical 
and  unAmerican  policy  and  never  will. 

Trumbo's  record  as  an  active  com- 
munist in  Hollywood  —  before  he  went 
to  jail  and  the  major  studios  kicked  him 
out  —  is  massively  documented  in  the 
Congressional  testimony  of  a  long  list  of 
witnesses  who  knew  firsthand.  That  in- 
cludes many  who  testified  that  Trumbo 
recruited  or  tried  to  recruit  them  into 
communist  membership. 

Some  ( far  from  all )  newspapers  seem 


more  an.xioiis  to  protect  tlic  iiuestmcnt 
of  the  producers  of  Tnnnbo's  new  films 
than  to  gi\  e  you  the  straight  facts.  They 
have  become  special  pleaders  instead  of 
reporters.  Either  they  don't  believe  you 
would  support  their  position  if  they  told 
the  story  straight,  or  they  haven't  the 
guts  to  print  Tnnnbo's  record  in  black 
and  white  and  say  they  are  tor  it. 

So  they  change  "communism"  to  "poli- 
tics ",  make  much  of  the  fact  that  Trum- 
bo has  been  out  of  work,  don't  say  why, 
keep  mum  entirely  about  his  extensive 
jMiblic  record  as  a  former  red  leader  in 
Holh  wood.  In  short,  they  seek  your  sup- 
port by  portra\'ing  him  as  a  fellow  who 
was  just  standing  there  innocently  when 
the  big  studios  came  along  and  "black- 
listed" him  because  he  was  or  wasn  t  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

That  kind  of  reporting  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  sort  of  dishonesty  that  we  have 
to  put  up  with  in  order  to  keep  a  free 
press  in  America.  Freedom  of  the  press 
includes  the  fieedom  to  lie  or  conceal. 

Q:  In  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  column 
of  June  23,  she  volunteered  to  criticize 
American  Legion  policies. 

I  quote  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

"When  its  own  committee  re)>(>rtcd 
that  UNESCO  was  not  Communist,  the 
Legion,  without  reading  the  report,  an- 
nounced at  its  conventio)}  that  this  UN 
agency  was  Communist." 

Is  what  she  said  true? 

A:  No  part  of  it  is  true. 

She  refers  to  our  Miami  Con\ention 


WHO  CAN  IDENTIFY  THIS  OLD  PHOTO? 


A.MERICAN  LEGION  archives  contain  many  old  photos  that  appear  interesting,  hut  are 
often  poorly  identified.  Here's  an  old  photo  from  the  files  with  no  written  identification. 
It  was  undoubtedly  taken  in  New  York  State,  possibly  on  some  state  legislative  occasion 
concerning  veterans  and/or  the  Legion.  Seated  is  Franklin  D.  Roose\elt  (when  he  was 
N.Y.  governor?).  Who  can  identify  everyone  in  the  plioto  and  name  the  occasion  and  the 
date  and  the  place? 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Stimulated  by  Items  in  the  News 


of  Oct.  1955.  The  report  tliat  she  said 
"wasn't  read"  was  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly studied  Legion  committee  reports  in 
history.  Five  months  before  the  conven- 
tion its  findings  were  published  to  every 
member  of  the  Legion  in  tiiis  magazine. 
(June,  1955,  page  32).  At  the  conven- 
tion, a  huge,  special  committee  held  two 
days  of  open  hearings  on  it,  as  well  as  on 
an  opposing  report  and  12  proposed 
resolutions  on  UNESCO. 

The  UNESCO  resolution  that  was 
adopted  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
Communism,  and  the  word  Communism 
doesn't  appear  in  it.  The  question  was 
whether  UNESCO  was  interfering  with 
the  educational  systems  of  member  na- 
tions, contrary  to  the  terms  under  which 
the  U.S.  joined  it. 

Our  convention  couldn't  resolve  the 
conflicting  views  within  the  Legion,  and 
in  Resolution  355  it  asked  Congress  to 
determine  the  facts. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  wasn't  there. 

COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS: 

$oO,()00  From  One  Post 

The  abundant  generosity  of  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  in  Murphysboro,  111., 
has  aided  a  new  modem  hospital  under 
construction  there. 

The  Paul  Stout  Post  127  in  Murphys- 
boro recently  contributed  the  largest 
single  gift  toward  the  St.  Joseph  Memo- 
rial Hospital  fund.  The  amount  was  for 
$50,000  and  will  be  used  for  the  new 
x-ray  equipment  in  the  hospital. 

The  equipment  includes  a  diagnostic 
and  fluoroscopic  unit,  a  deep  therapy 
unit  and  a  cystoscopic  table. 

The  diagnostic  unit  installed  several 
years  ago  in  the  city's  St.  Andrew's  Hos- 
pital, was  also  furnished  by  the  local 
American  Legion  post.  It  is  still  in  good 
working  condition  and  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  hospital  to  serve  as  a 
standby  unit. 

A  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  Post 


127  is  being  placed  in  the  hospital  as  a 
tribute  to  outstanding  community  serv- 
ice by  The  American  Legion. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION: 

Room  for  (he  Girls 

You  can  bring  the  girl  friend  to  the 
biggest  social  aftair  of  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  this  year, 
and  no  limit  has  been  placed  on  the 
number  of  paying  guests.  The  affair: 
The  National  Commander's  Dinner  to 
Distinguished  Guests,  7:30  p.m.,  Tues- 
day, Oct.  18,  in  the  Hotel  Fontainebleau 
Ballroom,  Miami  Beach. 

Physical  necessity  made  the  big  din- 
ner relatively  exclusive  in  previous  years 
— ie:  the  size  of  die  hall  compared  to 
the  number  desiring  to  attend. 

But  the  vast  spaciousness  of  the  Fon- 
tainebleau Ballroom  removes  all  limits 
except  first-come-first-served-while-they- 
last. 

Tickets  are  $12.50  per  person.  Legion- 
naires wishing  space  for  themselves 
and/or  guests,  should  make  reservation 
(with  check)  through:  National  Con- 
vention Director,  American  Legion  1960 
Convention  Corp.,  1685  Collins  Ave., 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
Nassau  Special 

A  sidelight  to  the  Nat'l  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach,  Oct.  15-20,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  low-cost  cruises  to  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas  for  veterans  and  their  families 
at  the  convention. 

Pre-convention  and  post-convention 
Nassau  cruises  aboard  the  liner  S.S.  Ba- 
hama Star  are  available.  Each  cruise 
takes  three  days  and  two  night— at  a  cost 
of  $63.50  per  adult  or  $36.50  for  a  child 
under  12.  The  first  cruise  leaves  Miami 
Oct.  10,  returns  the  morning  of  the  13th. 
The  second  leaves  Oct.  21  and  returns 
to  Miami  Oct.  24. 

The  Bahama  Star,  a  regular  cruise 
ship  with  dancing  and  deck  game  facili- 
ties, is  air-conditioned.  It  serves  as  a 
hotel  for  passengers  while  at  Nassau. 


The  cruises  include  a  complete  tour  of 
New  Providence  (Nassau)  Island,  and  a 
glass-bottomed  boat  trip  to  Paradise 
Beach.  Interested  Legionnaires  should 
inquire  of:  Chairman,  Pre-  and  Post- 
Convention  Tours,  American  Legion 
1960  Convention  Corp.,  Delano  Hotel, 
1685  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Orange  Bowl  Again 

Here's  the  when,  where  and  how 
much  of  the  most  colorful  contest  at  the 
Legion's  National  Convention  in  Miami 
Beach  this  fall. 

The  finals  of  the  Senior  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  contest  will  be  in  Miami's 
Orange  Bowl  again.  Time:  7  p.m.,  Sun- 
day, Oct.  16.  All  70,000  seats  are  re- 
served, at  $1.00  and  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
But  registered  conventioneers  will  get 
50('  off  on  the  $1.50  and  $2.00  seats. 
Parade  Order  —  Seating 

The  order  of  the  52  state  organiza- 
tions (including  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico) 
in  convention  seating,  and  in  the  line  of 
march  in  the  annual  American  Legion 
Convention  parade,  was  established  on 
May  2,  on  the  basis  of  department  mem- 
bership for  1960  reported  at  that  time. 
The  order  is  based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  last  4-vear  average  achieved  bv 
May  2.  ' 

Florida  earned  the  fifth  parade  posi- 
tion, but  as  host  department  will  march 
last  in  the  parade.  Foreign  departments 
march  in  a  block  ahead  of  the  state 
groups. 

Six  departments  were  ahead  of  their 
four  year  average  by  May  2.  Forty-one 
were  o\  er  90%  of  the  four  year  average. 

Here  is  the  parade  order,  with  Florida 
in  its  earned  position. 


I. 

Mississippi 

27. 

Michigan 

2 

South  Dakota 

28. 

New  Hampsliire 

s! 

Minnesota 

29. 

Maine 

4. 

Rhode  Island 

30. 

Connecticut 

5. 

Florida 

31. 

Texas 

6. 

North  Dakota 

32. 

Virginia 

7. 

Kansas 

33. 

Georgia 

8. 

Oklahoma 

34. 

Montana 

9. 

Utah 

35. 

Vermont 

10. 

Wyoming 

36. 

Delaware 

11. 

New  Jersey 

37. 

Colorado 

12. 

Iowa 

38. 

Tennessee 

13. 

Alaska 

39. 

New  Mexico 

14. 

Nebraska 

40. 

Illinois 

15. 

Alabama 

41. 

South  Carolina 

16. 

Missouri 

42. 

New  York 

17. 

Arizona 

43. 

Kentucky 

18. 

Indiana 

44. 

Maryland 

19. 

North  Carolina 

45. 

Pennsylvania 

20. 

Wisconsin 

46. 

West  Virginia 

21. 

California 

47. 

Idaho 

22. 

Nevada 

48. 

Oregon 

23. 

Louisiana 

49. 

Massachusetts 

24. 

Washington 

50. 

D.C. 

25. 

Ohio 

51. 

Hawaii 

26. 

Arkansas 

52. 

Puerto  Rico 

Message  Center 

All  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  I960 
Nat'l  Convention  at  Miami  Beach  will 
have  a  special  telephone  message  center 
at  their  service  in  the  convention  hall  — 
Miami  Beach  Auditorium. 
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Legionnaires  can  leave  messages  ior 
anyone  either  by  going  to  a  special 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  booth  in  the 
hall,  or  by  phoning  JEffersoii  4-4775. 
After  hours,  an  automatic  answering  de- 
\ice  will  record  calls  for  morning 
pickup. 

Incoming  messages  for  delegates  and 
visitors  will  be  posted  alphabetically 
by  name.  A  change-making  service  will 
be  a\ailable  for  making  outgoing  coin- 
phone  calls. 
Youth  Theme 

Nat'l  Commander  McKneally  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Legion's  Nat  l  Con- 
\  ention  in  Miami  will  have  "youth  ac- 
tivities" as  its  theme. 

The  convention  will  emphasize  the 
Legion's  traditional  dedication  to  serx  ice 
to  \  outh  through  such  programs  as  Boys 
State,  Bo\'s  Nation,  Junior  Baseball,  the 
Bo\-  Scout  mo\ement,  the  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest,  junior  musical 
groups,  and  similar  citizenship  training 
programs. 

Included  among  the  distinguished 
guests  of  the  convention  will  be  )  outh- 
ful  representatives  of  the  1960  Boys 
Nation,  the  Oratorical  Contest,  Junior 
Baseball  and  Scouting.  The  youngsters 
will  ha\  e  onstage  seats  during  the  pol- 
icy-making activities  of  the  Legion's 
3,000-plus  con\  ention  delegates. 
The  Auxiliary  Convention 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary's 
National  Convention  will  coincide  with 
that  of  The  American  Legion's  in  Miami 
Beach,  Oct.  15-20.  Most  business  ses- 
sions and  activities  of  the  Auxiliary  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  the  Deauville 
Hotel. 

The  All-States  Dinner,  hugcst  social 
function  of  the  annual  Auxiliary  Nat'l 
Convention  will  be  held  at  the  Deau- 
ville on  the  evening  of  Wed.,  Oct.  19. 

Nat'l  President  Mrs.  Alexander  H. 
Gray  (Tenn.)  has  named  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Ryan,  Sr.,  of  Dania,  Fla.  as  national 
con\ention  chairman.  She  is  a  member 
of  Unit  302,  in  Dania. 

A  real  estate  agent,  Mrs.  Ryan  is  the 
only  woman  to  have  been  named 
Florida  Realtor  of  the  Year  (1957)  by 
the  Florida  Ass'n  of  Realtors.  She  is 
Chairman  of  Dania's  city  zoning  and 
planning  board. 

Twice  before  she  has  been  the  Auxili- 
ary's Nat'l  Convention  Chairman  —  in 
1948  and  1951. 

BARBARISM: 

Is  It  Coming  Again? 

One  of  the  soberest  responsibilities 
facing  every  moulder  of  opinion  today 
—  including  not  only  the  schools,  but 
the  press,  radio,  T\',  the  church  and 
every  person  who  exercises  any  form  of 
leadership  even  if  no  greater  than  the 
leadership  within  the  home  —  is  posed 
by  the  worldwide  phenomenon  of  the 
breakdown  of  orderly  processes  before 


mob  violence  and  mob  pressure. 

The  mob  is  the  opposite  of  civiliza- 
tion. What  it  does,  no  less  than  what 
mo\es  it,  is  on  the  animal  level.  A  mob 
destro\  s,  maims  and  tramples  .  .  .  and  it 
never  thinks.  When  mob  fever  takes 
o\'er  a  nation,  the  mob  destroys  not  only 
what  it  tramples,  but  itself.  Mob  psy- 
chology is  a  part  of  hiunan  nature,  the 
most  primitive  part.  It  is  the  Sioux  or 
Zulu  war  dance,  whipping  and  stamping 
Iiimians  into  a  rhythmic,  emotional  hyp- 
notism that  strips  them  of  civilization 
and  converts  them  to  beasts.  Bystanders 
have  been  swept  up  in  the  fever  of  a 
chanting  mob  without  knowing  what 
touched  it  off,  and  have  joined  in  out- 
rages that  later  revolted  them. 

People  can  be  purposely  led  to  mob 
action  by  clever  leaders  who  shriek 
slogans  and  organize  contagious  rhyth- 
mic stampings  and  postures. 

Once  tinned  into  mobs,  people  be- 
come helpless  pawns  of  power  seekers. 
Hitler  assembled  German  mobs  and 
hypnotized  them  into  a  bestial  course 
that  led  to  cold  blooded  butchery  of  the 
Jews  and  their  own  final  destruction. 

Castro  faces  Cuban  crises  today  by 
importing  mobs  into  Havana. 

The  Japanese  army  gained  control  of 
the  Jap  government  in  1931-2  by  rous- 
ing people  to  a  fury  against  the  London 
Disarmament  Conference  of  1930.  Once 
in  power,  the  army  led  Japan  to  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  Two. 

The  recent  mobs  in  Japan  show  how 
communist  leadership  is  now  seeking 
power  by  turning  men  into  animals. 

The  spearheads  of  the  Jap  mobs  were 
organized  and  trained  in  rhythms, 
chants,  slogans,  and  postures  —  infecting 
and  sweeping  up  bystanders  who  orig- 
inally came  to  watch  the  smaller  demon- 
stration of  the  reds. 

Written  laws  by  themselves  are  use- 
less against  mob  savagery  and  blindness. 
Affirmative  training  to  respect  law  and 
order  —  to  keep  calm  and  aloof  from 
crowd  excitation  —  to  have  contempt 
for  it  as  animal  behavior  —  these  are  the 
defenses  of  civilization  against  mob 
barbarism. 

Responsible  leaders  and  teachers  and 
clergymen  in  every  civilized  nation  are 
warned  by  events  in  1960  to  turn  the 
full  force  of  their  influential  opinions  in 
condemnation  of  mob  action. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

•  Success  has  put  the  March  of  Dimes 
(National  Foundation)  in  a  spot  where 
it  owes  about  $2,000,000  to  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  paralysis  victims,  that 
it  can't  pay.  It  is  asking  the  hospitals 
for  up  to  five  years  extended  credit.  In 
spite  of  continued  support  from  groups 
that  understand  its  long-range  patient- 
care  problems,  the  discovery  of  the  Salk 
vaccine  resulted  in  a  falling  off  of  dona- 


Afflicted  With  Getting  Up  Nights, 
Pains  in  Back,  Hips,  Legs, 
Nervousness,  Tiredness. 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  the  above  symp- 
toms, the  trouble  may  be  due  to  Gland- 
ular Inflammation.  A  constitutional  Dis- 
ease for  which  it  is  futile  for  sufferers 
to  try  to  treat  themselves  at  home. 

To  men  of  middle  age  or  past  this 
type  of  inflammation  occurs  frequently. 
It  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical 
vigor,  graying  of  hair,  forgetfulness  and 
often  increase  in  weight.  Neglect  of 
such  Inflammation  causes  men  to  grow 
old  before  their  time — premature  senil- 
ity and  possible  incurable  conditions. 

Most  men,  if  treatment  is  taken  in 
time,  can  be  successfully  NON-SURGI- 
CALLY  treated  for  Glandular  Inflam- 
mation. If  the  condition  is  aggravated 
by  lack  of  treatment,  surgery  may  be 
the  only  chance. 


NONSURGfCAL  TReATMfm 


The  NON-SURGICAL  New  Type  treat- 
ments used  at  the  Excelsior  Medical 
Clinic  are  the  result  of  discoveries  in 
recent  years  of  new  techniques  and 
drugs  plus  over  20  years  research  by 
scientific  technologists  and  Doctors. 

Men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
over  1,000  communities  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  here  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  They  found  soothing  and  com- 
forting relief  and  new  health  in  life. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are  often  associ- 
ated with  Glandu- 
lar inflammation. 
These  disorders,  we 
can  successfully 
treat  for  you,  at 
the  same  time  we 
treat  Glandular  In- 
flammation. 

REDUCIBLE 
HERNIA 

is  also  amenable  to 
a  painless  Non- 
Surgical  treatment 
that  we  have  de- 
veloped. Full  de- 
tails of  this  treat- 
ment given  in  our 
Free  Boole. 


EXAMINATION 
AT  LOW  COST 

When  you  arrive 
here  our  Doctors  who 
are  experienced  spe- 
cialists make  a  com- 
plete examination. 
Your  condition  is 
frankly  explained 
and  then  you  decide 
if  you  will  take  the 
treatments  needed. 
Treatments  are  so 
mild  hospitalization 
is  not  needed — a  con- 
siderable saving  in 
expense. 


Write  Today  For  Our  | 

The  Excelsior  Med- 
ical Clinic  has  pub- 
lished a  New  FREE 
Book  that  deals  with 
diseases  peculiar  to 
men.  It  could  prove 
of  utmost  importance 
to  your  future  life. 
Write  today.  No  ob- 
ligation. 

EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL  CLINIC 
"  Dept.  Bl  151 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

Centlemen:  Kindly  send  me  at  once,  your 
New  FREE  Book.  I  am  interested  in  full 
information    (Please  Check  Box  I 
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tions  to  the  foundation's  annual  fund 
drives. 

•  The  new  president  of  The  American 
Legion's  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion is  George  Ehinger,  school  official  of 
Dover,  Delaware,  and  long  active  in 
Legion  Child  Welfare  nationally. 

The  Foundation  makes  grants  to  or- 
ganizations having  special  competence 
in  specific  areas  of  child  welfare,  and 
usually  for  specific  projects.  Foundation 
funds  come  from  individual  gifts  and 
from  memorial  gifts  of  Legion  posts  and 
Auxiliary  units. 

Other  officers  of  the  Foundation 
named  at  a  recent  directors  meeting  are: 
\'ice-president  —  L.  Eldon  James,  Va.; 
Secretary  —  Lawrence  H.  Hinds,  Ind.; 
Treasurer  —  Da\'id  V.  Addy,  Mich. 

•  Four  youngsters  from  Mexico  got  to 
American  Legion  Boys  States  in  June, 
and  had  a  whale  of  a  time.  Two  boys 
from  the  American  School  at  Guadala- 
jara were  guests  of  Texas  Boys  State  at 
Austin,  Tex.  Two  from  the  American 
School  in  Mexico  City  were  guests  of 
New  Mexico  Boys  State  on  the  campus 
of  New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  at  So- 
corro, N.  Mex.  Harry  Wright,  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion's  Dep't  of  Mexico, 
took  the  boys  to  Socorro.  Vice-Cmdr 
Frank  Leakey,  accompanied  the  Texas 
guests. 

•  Two  nationally  prominent  Legion- 
naires have  been  appointed  to  the  veter- 
ans advisory  committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  They  are  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Harry  Colmery  of  Kansas  and  James  P. 
Ringley  of  Illinois. 

•  35-year-old  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
Church  (D-Ida.),  a  past  national  cham- 
pion of  The  American  Legion's  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest  (1940),  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  at  the  De- 
mocratic National  Convention  held  in 
Los  Angeles  in  July.  At  age  16,  his 
eloquent  oratory  won  the  Legion  com- 
petition with  the  address  "Our  Way  of 
Life." 

•  An  American  and  a  Canadian  high 
school  student  participated  in  an  inter- 
national Boys'  State  exchange  in  July. 
The  Canadian  youth  attended  Minne- 
sota's Boys'  State  program  held  on  the 
St.  Paul  Campus  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  A  Minnesota  American  Le- 
gion Boys'  Stater  attended  a  similar 
Canadian  youth  program  held  at  Riding 
Mountain  National  Park,  Clear  Lake, 
Manitoba.  The  exchange  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  International  War 
Veterans  Alliance,  an  association  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  Legionnaires. 


•  A  new  type  American  Legion  mem- 
bership card  for  the  year  1960-61  will 
be  tested  exclusively  by  all  of  the  post 
adjutants  in  the  Department  of  Ohio 
during  the  new  membership  year.  Radi- 
cally different  than  the  strip  of  four 
cards  presently  used,  the  new  books 
combine  both  "hard"  cards  (for  mem- 
bers and  national  subscriptions)  and 
"soft"  cards  (for  Post  and  Department 
records).  The  "soft"  cards  are  carbon 
copies  on  good  quality  paper. 

•  A  flagpole  and  plaque  have  been 
erected  and  dedicated  on  the  site  of  old 
Camp  Floyd,  Utah,  by  the  Legionnaires 
of  District  8  Dep't  of  Utah  in  honor  of 
the  deceased  U.S.  soldiers  who  fought 
the  battles  during  the  years  of  America's 
western  frontier  expansion. 

•  A  new  educational  film,  "Careers  In 
Recreation,"  has  recently  been  produced 
by  the  Minnesota  American  Legion  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  high  school 
students  to  make  recreational  instruction 
a  lifetime  career.  The  film  may  be 
booked  for  local  showing  through  the 
University  Recreation  Curriculimi, 
Cooke  Hall,  1810  University  Ave.,  S.E., 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

POSTS  rN  ACTION 

Items  from  our  1 7,000  posts.  Those  of  most 
general  interest  and  widest  geograpliical  spread 
are  selected,  tcitli  apologies  for  the  hundreds 
of  others  that  are  so  kindly  reported  to  the 
editors. 

Ready  For  Anything  -  Post  273,  Har- 
lan, Ky.,  has  formed  a  44-man  light  duty 
rescue  team,  permanently  on  call  for 
emergencies  and  fully  equipped  by 
public  and  private  contributions. 

Star  Studded  -  Post  487,  West  Milton, 
Ohio,  has  distributed  100  new  50-star 
flags,  valued  at  $1100,  in  the  commu- 
nity. 80  went  to  schools,  1 1  to  churches, 
6  to  Boy  Scout  units,  and  1  each  to  the 
public  library  and  the  town  council 
meeting  room. 

Good  Earth  -  Post  250,  Adams,  Wise, 
donated  80  acres  of  land  to  the  county 
to  be  used  for  a  landing  strip  for  the 
new  airport  there. 

Gym  Dandy  -  Post  64,  Phillips,  Me., 
built  a  new  gymnasium  and  town  hall 
to  be  used  for  school  dances  and  basket- 
ball and  for  town  meetings  and  other 
activities. 

Memorial  Room  —  Post  105,  Stuart,  Va., 
has  pleged  $3,600  to  establish  a  veter- 
an's memorial  room  in  the  new  Patrick 
County  Memorial  Hospital. 


No  Overhead-Trustees  of  an  $  1 1 ,888.79 
child  welfare  fund  of  Post  7,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  have  expended  nearly  $4,000  in 
child  welfare  over  ten  years,  and  in- 
creased the  capital  to  $13,354.39.  Typ- 
ical of  Legion  charitable  and  service 
funds,  the  trustees  contributed  their 
services,  and  not  a  cent  went  for  ad- 
ministration or  management  expenses. 

Scouting  Feat  -  Post  246,  Moline,  III, 
has  sponsored  Boy  Scout  Troop  158  — 
a  troop  for  mentally  handicapped  boys 
—  for  only  a  year  and  a  half.  Yet  this 
troop  became  the  first  troop  in  its  dis- 
trict to  receive  the  "President  Eisen- 
hower 50th  Anniversary  Achievement 
Award."  The  award  is  based  on  service 
to  others,  physical  fitness,  personal  ad- 
vancement in  rank,  and  the  recruiting  of 
new  members. 

Family  Fund  -  Post  237,  Troy,  N.Y., 
collected  an  emergency  fund  of  slightly 
over  $3,000  to  aid  a  local  family  whose 
home  was  gutted  by  a  fire  which  brought 
death  to  three  and  severe  injury  to  five 
others  of  the  family. 

School  For  Retarded  —  Post  114,  Oak 
Harbor,  Ohio,  post  home  will  serve  as 
the  school  room  area  for  the  new  Ottawa 
County  Association  School  for  retarded 
children  beginning  next  month.  Begun 
as  a  child  welfare  project  last  fall  by  the 
Ottawa  American  Legion  County  Coun- 
cil, the  school  will  be  open  to  children 
having  an  I.Q.  of  50  or  below.  There  are 
at  present  50  children  in  the  county 
eligible  to  utilize  the  new  school  facili- 
ties. 

Freedom's  Frontier  —  Post  6,  Inchon, 
South  Korea,  only  23  miles  from  the 
border  of  communist  North  Korea  is 
continually  promoting  an  increasing 
number  of  Legion  Americanism  pro- 
grams and  other  activities  in  the  area 
such  as  poppy  fund  drives,  oratorical 
contests,  school  awards,  junior  baseball, 
Korean  youth  activities.  The  post,  or- 
ganized in  1958,  si^onsors  Boy  Scout 
Troop  310,  composed  of  boys  confined 
to  a  reformatory. 

Farm  System  —  Post  35,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  is  fielding  36  youthful  baseball 
teams  this  year  at  a  cost  of  approximate- 
ly $6,000.  14  teams  will  be  made  up  of 
9-10  year  olds  ("Little  B"  League),  12 
teams  of  11-12  year  olds  ("Little  A" 
League)  and  10  teams  of  13-15  year 
olds  ("Babe  Ruth"  League).  Under  the 
Legion-sponsored  program,  224  boys 
play  ball  every  night  of  the  week  on  7 
neatly  laid  out  diamonds  on  the  infield 
of  the  racing  oval  of  the  city's  fair 
grounds. 
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Emergency  Aid  —  Post  184,  Piqua,  Ohio, 
presented  a  new  $14,000  emergency 
ambulance  to  the  city  which  was  pur- 
chased through  public  contributions. 
The  post's  Sl.OOO  donation  inaugurated 
the  campaign  in  March. 

Disaster  Help  —  Post  1,  Panama  Canal, 
collected  in  excess  of  2,()()()  pounds  of 
clothing  and  ca.sh  contributions  ol  $250 
for  the  Chilean  earthquake  disaster 
victims. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  Coiiiil  D()>Mi 

Many  Legion  Departments  arc  break- 
ing membership  records  this  year. 

Briefl\',  here  is  the  picture,  as  of  June 
23  when  total  national  membership  for 
1960  was  2,605,434. 

Twenty-fi\e  Departments  had  greater 
membership  than  the  current  date  in 
1959.  They  were:  France,  N.  Dak..  S. 
Dak.,  \ebr..  Miss.,  Mexico.,  Minn., 
W'vo,.  Kans.,  Fla.,  R.I.,  Utah.,  Vt.,  Ariz., 
Ind.,  N.J.,  Mo.,  Wash.,  Wise.  Mich.. 
Maine,  Nev..  Canada,  Italy  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Eight  Departments  had  exceeded 
their  total  1959  membership.  They  were: 
France,  Miss.,  Mexico.  Minn.,  Wyo., 
Fla.,  Nev.  and  Canada. 

Three  Departments  had  exceeded 
the  2()().()0()  mark.  Thev  were:  Pa..  X.Y. 
and  111. 

Two  Departments  had  attained  tiieir 
largest  membership  in  histoi\ .  They 
were:  Mexico  and  Minn. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

AHrilUH  S.  LAMKV  of  Billiugs,  Mout., 
pa.st  Dep't  Cmdr  ( 1931-32)  \rnd  Nat  l 
Executi\  e  Committeeman  (1932-35)  of 
the  Montana  American  Legion;  former 
member  of  the  Legion's  Nat  l  Security 
and  Americanism  Commissions;  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  as  an 
alternate  U.S.  representati\e  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  this  fall. 

Em\'.\nn  w.  ATKINSON  (W.  \"a.),  a  six- 
year  member  of  the  editorial  staff  and  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Aiuci  icaji  Legion 
Ma<:,uziiie  resigned  in  June  to  become 
associate  editor  of  PetioJctiiu  Today,  a 
quarterly  magazine  published  b\-  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

EDWAHD   J.    KELLEHEll   of  Fitchburg, 

Ma.ss.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  Nat  l  Rehabilitation  Di\'  as 
an  appeals  representati\  e. 

fAMES    A.    LANE    of   Huut.Svillc,  Ala., 

past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1946-47)  of  the  Ala- 
bama American  Legion  and  a  fonner 
Legion  Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr  (1948-49), 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Greater  Alabama  Corp.,  a  holding  com- 
pany specializing  in  finance  and  de\  el- 
opment. 

DR.  T.  E.  MARTiE,  alternate  Nat'l  E.xec- 
uti\('  Committeeman  and  Counter-Sub- 


\ersi\e  Activities  (.Committee  chmn  ol 
the  Nevada  American  Legion,  granted 
Emeritus  Status  by  the  University  of 
Nevada's  Board  of  Regents.  He  served 
on  the  faculty  for  37  years. 

JAMES  c.  WATKiNS,  appointed  Assist- 
ant  Director,   National  Headquarters 
Washington  Office,  The  American  Le- 
gion by  Nat'l  Cmdr  McKneally. 
Died: 

KINGSLEY    E.    CLAWSON,    past  Dcp't 

Cmdr  (1946-47)  of  the  Utah  American 
Legion;  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on 
March  7. 

ADRIAN  H.  uoYu,  past  Dcp't  CmcU 
(1937-38)  and  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman (1939-46)  of  the  Mississippi 
American  Legion  and  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  Natl  Distinguished  Guests 
Committee  (1956-59);  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  June  1. 

iMRS.  THEODORE  ROOSE\  ELT,  JR.,  wid- 

ow  of  the  "Father  of  The  American  Le- 
gion"; in  Ovster  Bav.  L.I..  New  York,  on 
May  29. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  citation  of  an  indi\  idnal  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  by  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  serv  ed  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previ- 
ously unpublished  life  memberships 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors. 
They  are  arranged  by  States. 

l.aVern  L.  Kaah  (1960).  I'osl  I.  Hainillon,  Ber- 

Harold  O.  Hooker  (1960),  Po-,1  XK.  Tiirlock.  Calif. 

John  A.  Cros>  and  Howard  K.  Reed  (both  1960), 
l^osl  15.  I.ovcland.  Colo. 

Howard  K.  Rounds  (19W)).  PonI  .17,  Grand  Jiinc- 
lion.  Colo. 

W.  K.  Bedord,  Sr.  and  G.  Frank  Daniels  and 
■lose  I-.  Kstrada  and  Fidel  Garcia,  Sr.  (all  1960). 
Posi  14X.  Anionilo.  Colo. 

Martin  H.  Horowitz  (196(11.  Post  6.  New  Britain. 

Conn. 

Idele  V.  Jamison  (1960),  Post  1.'4.  Tampa.  Fla. 

Donald  .Medsker  and  Willard  \Iilani  and  Fred 
.Moore  (all  iy.S9).  Post  90.  Marshall.  III. 

Jack  DeRosa  and  Wendell  Jackson  and  Martin 
F.  .Schuster  (all  195K),  Post  250.  Hinsdale,  111. 

G.  W.  Fritschcr  (1960).  Post  628.  Dictcrich.  III. 

Walter  A.  Kennej  (1960).  Post  .15,  .leHersonville. 
Ind. 

Oscar  J.  Sluinpf  (1960),  Post  i<5,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ross  I.  Vleskcll  (1960).  Post  9.  Oeiwein,  Iowa. 

Karl  \\.  Ki|)le  (1958).  Post  ,152.  Elfiin.  Iowa. 

C.  H.  Jar\is  and  Alfred  L.  Kirchner  and  Earl  I.. 
Kreuier  (all  1960).  Post  22.  Marion.  Kans. 

C.  W.  KeaniKard  and  Don  Beamuard  (both  1959). 
Post  46.  Atuood.  Kans. 

Howard  Bonslau^h  and  Charles  H.  Rush  (h(Uli 

1959)  .  Post  156,  Paola.  Kans. 

Lewis  C.  Walter  (1958).  Post  l.M).  Overlea.  Md. 

Ehin  M.  Liisk.v  (1957)  and  Carl  Walzl  (1958). 
Post  1,11.  Coln)ar  Manor.  Md. 

John  Debus  (1958).  Post  1.13,  Baltimore,  Md 

Charles  Angle  (1957).  Post  1.14,  Baltimore.  Md 

Joseph  A.  Tuma  (1959),  Post  1.19,  Baltimore.  Md. 

William  F.berle  (1958)  and  Herbert  A.  Schloss 
(1959),  Post  142.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Roland  T.  Standley  and  Irving  R.  Torrey  (both 

1960)  .  Post  12.  Beverly.  Mass. 

Andrew  H.  Nojes.  Sr.  (1959).  Post  116.  North 
Billcriea.  Mass. 

Harold  W.  Mann  (1960).  Post  201.  Bridgewater. 
Mass. 

Siy  Z.  Dominov  (19f)0),  Post  101,  Swansea,  Mass. 

Louie  G.  Pelletier  and  George  H.  Williams  (both 
1952)  and  Charles  Kukuk  and  Jack  Mahar  (both 
1959).  Post  74.  Newberry.  Mieh. 

Antonia  Kapporatio  and  Edward  V.  Myers  and 
John  W.  Pavnc  (all  1952).  Post  177,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Henry  W.  Bovie  (1960),  Post  4.18.  Bark  River, 
Mich. 

Laurence  W.  Hassinger  and  Leigh  P.  Winter 

(both  1960),  Post  38,  Redwood  Falls.  Minn. 

Robert  J.  Schauer  (1959),  Post  474,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


HELP  THE  U.S. 
WIN  THE  I960 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 


...and  get  this 
souvenir  postcard  from  Rome,  Italy 

The  U.S.  Olyinpic  Team  needs  funds  to  help 
send  a  complete,  fulh-irained  group  to  the  1960 
Olympic  Games.  Just  a  one  dollar  contribution 
from  you  can  help  them  do  it.  And  to  acknovyl- 
edge  your  contribution,  you'll  receive  a  special 
souvenir  postcard,  postmarked  from  Rome, 
Italy,  and  autographed  by  leading  members  ol 
the  U.S.  team. 

I  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  1 

OLYMPIC  National  Headquarters,  Olympic  House  1 
57  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  New  York  . 

Here  is  my  $1.00-donation.  Please  send  me  the  special  I 
Olympic  souvenir  postcard.  | 


I 


Address. 


City  Zone  Stale  

LARGER  DONATIONS  GRATEFULLY  ACCEPTED 

Donations  can  be  deducted  on  income  lax  returns 

Preparation  Costs  ol  Ttils  Announcement  Donated  by 
Tliese  Chicago  Companies: 
Hayes-Loctiner,  Inc.,  Typography 
Schreiner-Bennett,  Inc.,  Art  Worl( 
Rapid  Copy  Service,  Inc.,  Photostats 
Rogers  Engraving  Co.,  Engravings 
National  Electrotype  Co.,  Plates  4  l^atrices 
Space  Donated  by  American  Legion  Magazine 


PAYS    BIGI    SEND    FOR    FREE.    BIG.     ILLUS-  /rik«-J.> 
TRATEO    CATALOG    NOW!      (,r.i<luat<s  report 
Puikiii'^'  sut'Stanli.Tl  incomes.    Start  ami  run  youi'  /BOOKrl 
own  business  quickly.    Men.  women  of  all  aK*"^.    / Ttl  f  // 
l.  iirii    (-.isily.    bourse    covers    Sales,    Property  /- 
M,in:i!'i  nu'(it.  ApprnistntT.  I.o;ins.  MorlRaftes.  anil  jHOW/f 
r«'I..U'.l  Mibjerts.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class-  ^^mSH 
n  "  irtis    in    le.iij  jnjj    r  it  los.      I)  Iploma    awarded . 
Wrile   TODAY    for    free    hookl    No  obltiration. 

Ar>pro\e(»  for   Korean  Veterans 
WEAVER  SCHOOLOF  REAL  ESTATE  (Est.  193> 
2020A  Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City  8,  Mi 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  60-A 


MARTINS  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 

TOES  ITCH? 


^^^^^ 


^  Sign  of 
ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 

Warns  Dr.  Scholl 

Don't  delay  a  single  day.  Itching,  red,  raw, 
peeling  or  cracked  skin  between  toes — these 
are  Nature's  warnings  of  dreaded  Athlete's 
Foot.  Don't  experiment  —  the  danger  of  it 
spreading  is  too  great.  Use  wonder-working 
Dr.  SchoU's  SOLVEX.  This  famous  relief 
tfopt  inlonte  itching  .  .  .  Kills  the  fungi  on  contact . . . 
Promolei  rapid  healing.  InsiKt  on  Dr.  Schr^ll's 
SOLVEX  —  Liquid,  Ointment  or  Powder. 
At  Drug,  Shoe  and  Depart  ment  Stores. 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

(continued) 

Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett  and  Ben  A.  Pendarvis 
(both  1960),  Post  I.  Jackson.  Miss. 

Leo  R.  Conroy  and  Dr.  James  B.  Kile,  Sr.  (both 
1960),  Post  225,  Eddyville.  Nebr. 

Leroy  E.  Coddin*;  and  Eli  Court  and  Charles  F. 
Leahy  and  Harry  A.  Worcester  (all  1960),  Post  4, 
Kcene,  N.  H. 

Frank  Chappia  and  Arthur  Ellis  (both  1960). 
Post  91.  Wharton,  N.  J. 

Anna  .M.  Brice  (1960).  Post  323,  Penns  Grove, 
N.  J. 

Maurice  J.  Saniartini  (1959),  Post  678,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Erwin  G.  Burdick  and  Brayton  W.  Henry  and 
Howard  E.  Kelsey  and  Mason  W.  Vary,  Sr.  (all 

1959)  ,  Post  723,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

Alvin  O.  Hart  and  Chester  B.  Tompkins  (both 

1960)  ,  Post  1097,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Stio  (1960),  Post  1212,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Emory  Fox  (195X),  Post  1278.  Honeoye.  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Schneider  (1958).   Post   1424.  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  V.  Trainor  (1959),  Post  1447,  Monsey, 
N.  Y. 

William  D.  Hetherinpton  (1951)  and  C.  Warren 
Fritz  (1959),  Post  25,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Andrew  Spotts  {I960).  Post  139.  Milford,  Pa. 

Carmine  Greco  (1960).  Post  175.  Washington, 
Pa. 

William  R.  Walton,  Sr.  (1957)  and  Mabel  M. 
Haldeman  (1960),  Post  308,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Orrie  S.  Lovell  and  Joseph  L.  Marks  and  John 
Racoski  and  Watson  Wallace  (all  1957).  Post  552, 
Blandburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Nixon  (1959).  Post  925.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Henrv  Dudley  (1958).  Post  28.  Ephrata,  Wash. 
J.  A.  Krous  (I960),  Post  57,  Grandview,  Wash. 

Post  Commanders  or  Adjutants  are 
asked  to  report  life  membership  awards 
to  "Life  Memberships,"  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Date  of  award  is  re- 
quested in  all  cases.  Receipt  of  names 
cannot  l)e  acknowledged. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelo|>e  to:  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19, 
N.  V.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least 
four  months  before  scheduled  reunion. 

Army 

1st  Div-(Aug.)  Arthur  L.  Chaitt.  5  Montgomery 

Ave..  Erdenheini.  Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 
1st  Gas  Refiiment  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Ed  Carter,  5707 

West  Lake  St.,  Chicago  44,  III. 
1st  Special  Service  Force  Assn.— (Aug.)  Robert 

Engle,  2322  Christine  St.,  Wayne,  Mich. 
2nd  Armored  I>iv  —  (Aug.)  Douglass  T.  Greene, 

835  Morgan  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
2nd  Trench  Mortar  Bn,  Btry   A   (WWl)-(Aiig  ) 

Joseph  A.  Lenzini,  Box  112,  Highwood,  111. 
3rd  Cav  Recon  Sqd  (3rd  Cav  Gp»  -  (Oct.)  Gus 

Kazacos,  1135  Lancaster  Ave.,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 
5th  FS  Bn,  3rd  Div  (WWl)-(Sept.)  H.  C.  Billings- 
ley,  Thebes,  III. 
7th  Armored  Div  —  (Aug.)  Douglass  T.  Greene, 

835  Morgan  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill.  Pa. 
lOth  RcTt   Inf  -  (Sept.)  R.   L.   Vandewater.  99 

Nicholas  Court,   Hempstead,  N.Y. 
12th  Enyrs  Lt  Ry  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Chas.  A.  Lieber, 

3939  Magnolia  Ave..  St.  Louis  10.  Mo. 
15th  Evac  Hosp-(Oct.)  Andrew  C.  Baumerich.  51 

Mountain  Ave..  Hawthorne,  N.J. 
I6th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)   Douglass  T,  Greene. 

835  Morgan  Ave..  Drexel  Hill.  Pa. 
17th  Service  Sqd— (Sept.)  Art  Banks.  Jr.,  Lansdale, 

Pa. 

23rd  Encrs-COct.)  Ace  Skinner,  4975-49th  Ave.  N., 
St.  Petersburg  9,  Fla. 

34th  Inf-(Sept.)  Alden  S.  Lance,  Savannah,  Mo. 

34th  Inf  (Fort  Meade )-(Sept.)  Michael  Swirble, 
590  North  Wyoming  St..  Hazleton,  Pa. 

36th  Div-(Sept.)  Armin  F,  Puck,  2311  W.  Gram- 
mercy.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 


37th  Div-(Sept.)  Warden  Ankeney,  147  N.  Main 

St.,  Lakemore,  Ohio. 
43rd  Cav  Recon  Sqd  (3rd  Cav  Gp)  -  (Oct.)  Gus 

Kazacos,  1135  Lancaster  Ave..  Syracuse  10,  N.Y, 
61st  Ry  Engrs  (WWl)-(Oct.)  E.  M.  Soboda,  932 

Roscoe  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
66th  FA   (WWI)-(Nov.)  Richard   Martin,  12105 

S.W.  72nd  Ave..  Portland  23,  Oreg. 
69th  Inf-(Aug.)  Cyril  Baron,  2267  East  26th  St„ 

Brooklyn  29,  N.Y. 
81st  Inf  (Wildcat)-(Aug.)  Don  Ferguson,  18972 

Elkhart  St..  Detroit  36.  Mich. 
82nd  Div  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Edward  C.  Ellinger,  28 

East  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
101st  FA,  Btry  D,  and  Hdqs  Btry  -  (Jan.)  Caesar 

Cabral.  320  Coftin  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
109th  Ensrs,  34th  Div  (WWl)-(Oct.)  E.  W.  Rock- 
well. 1815  Avenue  E.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
114th  FS  Bn  (WWl)-(Oct.)  W.  F.  Worrell,  Box 

154,  Ruston.  La. 
115th  Inf,  Co  H  (29th  Div)-(.Sept.)  Paul  Harris, 

Hampstead,  Md. 
132nd  Enur  Combat  Bn,  77th  Inf  (WW2)-(Nov.) 

Fred  A.  Brancati,  174  Fingerboard  Rd..  Slaten 

Island  5,  N.Y. 
133rd  Combat  Engrs,  Co  E  (WW2)-(Sept.)  Ralph 

Stottler,  Kerkhoven,  Minn. 
135th  Inf  Rest,  Co  D  (47th  Div)-(Jan.)  Frank  A. 

Truax,  509  Vermillion  St..  Hastings,  Minn. 
151st  FA,  Btry  D  (42nd  Div)-(Sept.)  E.  V.  Olsson. 

4159  Alabama  Ave..  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 
161st  Inf,  Co  M  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Leslie  E.  Hughes, 

1101  Old  Chehalis  Road,  Centralia,  Wash. 
172nd  Inf  Regt,  Co  D  (1950-52)  -  (Sept.)  M/Sgt. 

Aldis  Thayer.  State  Armory.  North  Springfield, 

Vt. 

198th  AAA  Re8t-(Sept.)  The  Adjutant  General. 

State  of  Delaware,  State  Armory,  10th  &  DuPont 

Sts.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
203rd  CA  (AA),  Missouri  N.G.  -  (Sept.)  Stanley 

Bye,  Carthage,  Mo. 
223rd  Combat  Engrs,  Co  B  ( WW2)-(Sept.)  Ralph 

Stottler,  Kerkhoven,  Minn. 
252nd  FA  Bn-{Sept.)  Ivar  Mahnke,  1519  Ashland 

Ave..  Sheboygan.  Wis. 
261st  CA  Bn-(Sept.)  The  Adjutant  General.  Slate 

of  Delaware.  State  Armory.  10th  &  DuPont  Sts., 

Wilmington.  Del. 
308th  Engrs  (WW!)  -  (Aug.)  Leo  C.  Brown.  49 

Drury  St..  Dayton  3.  Ohio. 
312  FA  (WWI)  -  (Oct.)  Willicum  C.  Linthicum, 

5339  Hadfield  St..  West  Philadelphia  43.  Pa. 
319th  Engrs  (WWI)  -  (Oct.)  Curtis  W.  Otwell, 

Box  246,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 
319th  FS  Bn  (WWI)  -  (Sept.)  Joseph  W.  Robe. 

605  South  River  St.,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio. 
322nd  FA-(Sept.)  Lawrence  B,  Fritsch,  P.O.  Box 

324,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  .  .  .$  409,201.87 

Receivables    295,344.18 

Inventories    467,691.52 

Invested    Funds    1.538,186.30 

Trust  Founds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust    Fund  $  262,832.61 

Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   2,906,104.28  3,168.936.89 

Real  Estate    805.938.15 

Furniture  &  Fixtures, 

less  Depreciation    234,583.46 

Deferred  Charges    1.32,477.79 

$7.0.52.360.16 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  378.508.26 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use    24,057.25 

Deferred  Income    1,562,539.09 

Trust  Funds: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund    ...$  262,832.61 
Employees  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  .  2.906,104.28  3,168,936,89 
Net  Worth: 

Reserve  Fund  $  24.185.11 

Restricted  Fund  .  .  20,937.92 

Real  Estate    805,938,15 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   426,544.30 

Reserve    for  Child 

Welfare    64,643.65 

Reserve  for 

Convention    . . .  45,000.00 
$1,387,249.13 

Unrestricted 

Capital    531,069,54  1.918,318.67 

.$7,052.360.16 


322nd  FS  Bn  (1st  Army  Corps  &  3rd  Army)-(Nov.) 

Dave    C.    Levenson,    542    S.    Broadway,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif, 
332nd  Field  Remount  Sqd  (AEF)  -  (Aug.)  Wm. 

Bakes,  Beaver,  Utah. 
334th  Engrs,  Co  F— (Sept.)  Roland  E.  Simmons, 

2320  Acorn  Drive,  Dayton  19,  Ohio. 
338th  MG  Bn  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Leslie  M.  Smith, 

4015-12th  St..   Des  Moines   13,  Iowa. 
348th  Station  Hosp-(Sept.)  Al  Riefler,  128  South 

Mason  Ave..  Chicago  44.  111. 
349th  Inf,  88th  Div  (WWI)  -  (Aug.)  William  I. 

McConnell,  117  E.  Wall  St.,  Seymour,  Iowa. 
357th  Inf  Supply  Co  (WWI)  -  (Sept.)  Sidney  F, 

DalTorn,  4920  Rock  Creek  Lane.  Mission,  Kans. 
431st   A  A   Auto  Weapons   Bn   -   (Oct.)  Alfred 

Colussy.  189  Mohawk  Drive.  Pittsburgh  28,  Pa. 
609th  Tank  Destroyer  Bn-(Sept.)  Don  A.  Vogt, 

Box  142.  Geneva.  N.Y. 
645th  AAA  MGB  -  (Sept.)  Roy  Ball,  Huntsstead 

Lane,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind. 
714th  Ry  Op  Bn  and  MRS  -  (Sept.)  Maurice  H. 

Sullivan,  805  N.  Lincoln  St..  Casper.  Wyo. 
71Sth  Ry  Op  Bn-(Sept.)  Dick  Schneider.  209  South 

McKinley,  Mounds.  111. 
802nd  Tank  Destroyer  Bn— (Oct.)  George  Romer, 

26  Fenimore  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
893rd  Tank  Destroyer  Bn— (Sept.)  Michael  Swirble, 

590  North  Wyoming  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Evac  Hosp  #37-(Nov.)  Max  Goldstein,   120  So. 

LaSalle  St..  Chicago  3.  III. 
MP  (Los  Angeles)  -  (Oct.)  William  W.  Search. 

P.O.  Box  515,  Adelanto,  Calif. 
POW  Camp  #5,  Pyoktong,  Korea  (1950-53)  - 

(Sept.)  Lyie  W.  Jacobson,  Elm  St.,  Anaconda, 

Mont. 

Tank  Corps  (WWl)-(Sept.)  John  J.  Conlon,  98-11 
Queens  Blvd.,  Rego  Park  74,  N.Y. 


Navy 


1st  Corp  MT,  Co  C,  USMC  -  (Aug.)  Henry  T. 
Barnes,  4331  Mission  Road,  Kansas  City  3, 
Kans. 

6th  Seabees— (Oct.)  James  S.  Trainer,  Steelville. 
Mo. 

91st  Seabees— (Aug.)  Tom  Reside,  El  Cortez  Hotel, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
North  Sea  Mine  Force  Assoc.  —  (Oct.)  Jacob  J. 

Kammer,  54  Walnut   Ave..   Floral  Park,  L.I., 

N.Y. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Yardbirds-(Sept.)  Carroll  P. 
Walter,  2565  W.  Fairmount  Ave.,  Baltimore  23, 
Md. 

USS  ABSD  #4-(Aug.)  Kendal  Sprague,  Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

USS  Boston  (CA69)  -  (Aug.)  Edmund  S.  Fitz- 
patrick.  Hotel  Bradford,   Boston,  Mass. 

USS  Thomas  Jefferson  (APA30)  -  (Sept.)  Frank 
Mancini,  79-12  208th  St.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  comrades  are 
urged  to  do  so. 

Notices  are  run  at  the  request  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Coin- 
inission.  They  are  not  accepted  from  other 
sources. 

Readers  wanting  Legion  help  with  claims 
should  contact  their  local  service  officers. 

Service  officers  unable  to  locate  needed 
witnes.ses  for  claims  development  should 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation 
Commission  through  normal  channels,  for 
further  search  before  referral  to  this  column. 

Army 

752nd  MP  Bn  -  William  H.  Rhodes  or  others  of 
this  unit  in  1943  who  knew  him,  write  Joe  L. 
Gdowski.  1706  Behlen  St..  Columbus,  Nebr. 
Claim  pending. 

Navy 

U.S.  Subchaser  #52  -  WWI.  Men  who  served 
with  Michael  J.  Egan  aboard  this  ship  between 
April  1918  and  Jan.  1919  are  asked  to  contact 
his  service  officer.  Their  recollections  needed  to 
help  establish  a  claim.  Write:  Frank  Pisano, 
Bronx  County  American  Legion,  Room  15, 
Bronx  Boro  Hall,  Bronx  57,  N.Y. 
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For  the  man  with  an  interest  in  the  great  outdoors. 


CARELESS  WOODS  WANDERERS,  fish- 
ermen, hunters,  and  hikers  do  more  damage 
to  our  forests  each  year.  Latest  figures  from 
many  States  bear  this  out.  iMinnesota  reports 
that  1960  may  be  the  worst  forest  fire  year 
yet,  with  46,643  acres  of  timber  and  grass- 
lands destroyed  before  the  year  was  half 
over.  Fire  is  death,  more  dangerous  than  a 
gun  if  out  of  control.  It  is  your  responsibil- 
ity as  a  member  of  society  to  keep  it  un- 
der control.  Campfires,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
matches,  cooking  fires,  everything  with  a 
flame  should  be  properly  extinguished. 


DR.  JOSEPH  P.  LINDUSKA  of  Reming- 
ton Farms,  Chestertown,  Md.,  recommends 
a  fence  of  multiflora  roses  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

Joe  is  an  expert  on  wildlife  habitat.  He 
says  that  multifloras  make  wonderful  nest- 
ing places  for  birds  and  homes  for  rabbits, 
and  he  praises  multiflora  rose  bushes  for 
fencing  in  livestock  and  keeping  trespassers 
out.  He  advises  planting  them  18  inches 
apart  —  double  rows,  staggered,  are  good. 
They  are  cheap  to  buy  and  maintain,  and 
there  are  no  rotting  posts  to  replace  and  no 
sagging  wire. 

Alultiflora  roses  prefer  moderately  heavy 
soil,  but  can  be  brought  along  on  lighter 
ground  if  mulched  and  fertilized  liberally. 

W  rite  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.  S.  Go\  ernment  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  the  leaflet 
U.S.D.A.  No.  374.  It  contains  more  informa- 
tion on  multiflora  roses.  It  costs  five  cents. 

GRUMMAN  ALUMINUM  BOATS  and 

canoes  are  fine  craft  seen  almost  every- 
where. The  company's  "Fisherman"  has 
ample  space  for  fishing  gear,  and  optional 
half-deck  for  midship  steering.  A  7l2-hp. 
motor  is  adequate  for  this  boat,  and  with  a 
IS-hp.  motor  it  will  tow  water  skiers.  It 
costs  $425  (accessories  not  included). 

Grumman  makes  a  big  line  of  outboard 
boats  that  range  in  price  from  the  Cartop- 
per  at  $299  to  the  G-19  Sportster  at  $1,950 
with  open  deck.  Other  Grumman  products 
include  sailing  canoes  with  Lateen  sails  and 
dinghies  with  Marconi  rigs.  The  latter  cost 
$335  as  rowboats  and  S495.50  as  sailing 
dingies  (accessories  not  included). 

For  full  information,  write  to  Grumman 
Boats,  Inc.,  Marathon,  N.Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  open  for  a  revolution- 
ar>^  announcement  on  Remington's  new, 
specially  processed  premium  plastic  shotgun 
shell  available  this  fall.  It's  scufTproof,  water 
resistant,  heat  resistant.  This  shell  can  really 
take  it.  It  has  a  steel,  brass-coated  base  in- 
stead of  the  usual  all-brass  construction.  It 
also  contains  a  new  wadding  material.  Shell 
bodies  are  translucent  so  that  the  shooter 
can  see  the  interior  components.  Called  the 
SP-12,  the  new  shell  will  be  introduced  in  12 
gauge  and  will  cost  about  15  percent  more 
than  the  standard  paper  shell. 

ANDREW  MOSINIAK,  4777  Richmond 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says,  "Sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  fool  fish  with  an  artificial  lure,  but 
I've  found  that  it  brings  creel  results  to  soak 
some  small  dabs  of  cotton  in  a  can  of  fish- 
flavored  cat  food  and  slip  one  over  the  hook 
of  your  fly.  Works  on  plugs,  too.  Cotton 
must  be  very  small  though." 

W.  BEAVER,  4609  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 25,  111.,  whose  first  name  should  be 
"Eager"  because  of  the  number  of  helpful 
suggestions  he  sends  in,  is  still  busy.  "Nail 
an  old  rubber  heel  on  the  stem  of  your 
rowboat  and  use  it  to  squeeze  water  out  of 
your  fishing  line,"  he  suggests.  "The  heel 
is  slit  through  the  rear  and  the  line  is  run 
out.  Now  insert  the  line  in  the  slit  and  reel 
it  back.  Pressure  is  sufficient  to  wring  out 
the  water  but  not  enough  to  fray  the  line." 


APPARENTLY   PAUL   GLADNEY,  JR., 

Route  2,  Box  157,  Eupora,  Miss.,  has  been 
having  some  trouble  with  his  fish-stringer. 
"To  give  a  warning  when  a  snake  or  a  turtle 
is  bothering  the  fish  on  your  stringer,  con- 
nect a  bell  on  the  part  of  the  rope  or  string 
that  isn't  in  the  water.  Wlien  the  bell  rings 
continuously,  something  is  eating  your  fish." 

THE  COLTEER  SINGLE-SHOT  caliber-.22 
rifle  is  well  worth  considering.  Shoots 
shorts,  longs,  or  long  rifles.  Also  .22  mag- 
num rimfire.  Costs  $19.95.  Can  be  scope 
mounted  in  4x  $9.75  extra,  6x  $12.50. 

Write  Merwin  Nair  at  Colt's  Patent  Fire 
Arms  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford  15, 
Comi.,  for  illustrated  folder. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healinp;  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne*  )  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H*  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug  count- 
ers—money back  guarantee.     ♦Rtg.  u.s.  Pat.  off 


as  TAX  EXPERT 

HOUR 


Our  students  earn  as  much  as  $3,000 
in  3  short  months  preparing  income 
tax  returns  in  spare  time — also  operate 
lucrative  Business  Tax  Service  yield- 
ing steadv  monthlv  fees  of  S10-.f50 
per  client,  year  round.  Enjoy  profes- 
sional standing  in  dignified  home-ofRce  business. 
No  experience  necessary.  We  train  you  at  home  and 
help  you  start.  Write  today  for  free  literature.  No 
agent  will  call.  Approved  by  New  Jersey  Dept.  of 
Education.  UNION  INSTITUTE  OF  TAX  TRAININC, 
Lakewood,  17P,  New  Jersey. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Tvpe  P  Pump  has   1,001   uses.  St3lnlt>s 
shaft.   Won't  rust  or  clogl   Use    1  /  *i  HP 
motor  or  larger.  .  .  3/4  HP  for  up  to  2.400 
GPH:  450  GPH  80'  high;  or  1.800  r.PH 
-   .m   25'   well.    1"    inlet;    3/4"  outlet. 

uplinff  Included  free   S7.95 

y  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump.  Up  to 
n  (;PH:  1  1  4  "  Inlet:  1  "  outh'l  .  $12.95 
[Mid  if  rash  with  order.  Money  Back 
antee.  Also  other  sizes,  types. 

g^LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  56.N.]. 


RUPTURED 


BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

Surely  you  want  to  T  H  R  O  W  A  W  -\  Y 
TRUSSES  FOREVER,  be  rid  of  Rupture  Wor- 
ries. Then  Why  put  up  with  wearing  a  griping, 
chafing  and  unsanitary  truss.  For  there  is  now  a 
new  modern  Non-Surgical  treatment  that  is  de- 
signed to  permanently  correct  rupture.  These 
Non-Surgical  treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a 
Lifetime  Certificate  of  Assurance  is  given. 

Write  today  for  our  New  FREE  Book  that 
gives  facts  that  may  save  you  painful,  expensive 
surgery.  Tells  how  non-surgically  you  may  again 
work,  live,  play,  love  and  enjoy  life  in  tlie  man- 
ner you  desire.  Write  today— Dcpt  H-lKl.i. 
Excelsior  Medical  Clinic,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


^  [—  1  CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  A 

A  IPOSKARD)  BUSINESS! 


Rush  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT 

Get  into  highly  profitahle.  repeat -order  shoe  busi-^^ 
ne9s!  Sell  new  line  of  Air-Cushion  comfort  sheer 
tofriends,  neighbors,  folks  at  work!  Overl 
dress,  sport,  work,  safety  shoe  styles  fo 
men  women.  Nfver  sold  by  stores.  Just  2  en-  \ 
orderf-aday-insparetime-brinK you  $217 extra 
incomcBmonthl  No  investment.  RushnameaTMl 
address  TODAY  for  FREE  SELLING  OUTH  I  ' 

MASON  SHOE,  Dept.  G-197,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wi 


CLOGGED  SEWERS 

CLEANED  INSTANTLY 
SAVES  PLUMBING  BILLS 


rlKKer  now  Flush  (;un  shoot- 
■  -      ■■  slop- 

p.iRi-s  hi  iiipe  I  2" 
.'ind  Uoots  molt  aw.i 
iner-lilow  hi  Toilets 
tulis.  \  Sew>-i  s  JOO 
when  .ilr  hits  runni 

PlumblHE  Bills  01  st;ot  your  «^-.n  Bosl- 
ness.  Tear  mil  Ail  now  %^  r  .1  ...I.h  .  ss  li,-- 
sldc  It  roi-  TREE  BOOKLET  o.  phorl.-  Kll- 
<1:ire.->  17  02.  Mi  I  ler  Sewor  Hod.  Dopt  AL-8, 
4642  N.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago  30,  III. 


1  <ume 

'  6";  Riips.  Grease, 
vhen  sti  uck  by  hain- 
llnks.  Urinals,  Bath- 
Am.izlnclyeffeellve 
•  water.  Save  Costly 


Free  Book  on  Arthritis 
And  Rheumatism 

HOW  TO  AVOID  CRIPPLING  DEFORMITIES 

l^ixplains  why  dnig.s  and  medicines  give  oiiiv  teiiipoiaiy 
relief  and  fail  lo  leiiiove  the  causes;  lells  all  alxiul  a 
specialized  non-siirsical,  non-inedical  treatment  which 
has  proven  successful  since  1919.  Write  for  this  SC-paee 
FREE  ROOK  today. 

Ball  Clinic,  Dept.  560       Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

(Continued  from  previous  pcif^e) 

P.  L.  McCarthy,  960  Burton  St.,  NW. 
Grand  Rapids,  iMicli.,  says:  "When  you 
take  the  little  woman  pan  fishing  and  you 
don't  want  to  be  pestered  threading  blood 
worms  on  her  hook,  bring  along  some 
chicken  skin.  It  will  work  OK  on  pan  fish, 
and  she  won't  mind  baiting  her  hook."  We 
suggest  bacon,  too,  as  easy-to-handle  bait 
for  pan  fish. 

CHARLES  WORKMAN,  P.  O.  Box  37, 

Red  House,  W.  \'a.,  lias  a  neat  one  for 
minnow  fishermen.  "Rather  than  be  bur- 
dened by  an  awkward  minnow  bucket," 
he  suggests  "use  a  pint  whisky  bottle, 
emptied  the  pleasant  wa\-,  of  course.  Fill 
w  ith  w  ater  and  minnows  and  slip  it  in  >  c)ur 
pocket.  It  will  hold  a  couple  of  dozen 
small  minnows  for  over  an  hour  w  ithour 
a  water  change.  Cutting  dow  n  on  clothing 
and  equipment  weight  and  having  your 
hands  free  are  important  items  when  you 
are  stream  fishing,  and  this  bottle  of  bait 
will  come  in  handy.  Just  remove  the  cap 
and  pour  the  minnow  into  the  palm  of  your 
hand." 

BYRON  GEORGE,  JR.,  Bo.x  415.  920 
Third  Ave.,  Seattle  4,  Wash.,  has  an  idea 
for  keeping  things  away  from  small  ani- 
mals when  at  camp.  Bjron  offers:  "Fasten 
one  of  your  belts  around  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  about  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Then 
string  as  many  "S"  hooks  as  you  need  on 
the  belt.  Hook  things  on  them." 

BOB  MASTERS  II,  R.D.  1,  Rome  City, 
Ind.,  has  a  couple  of  quickies.  He  submits: 
"To  make  a  salt  and  pepper  holder  to  take 
on  a  camping  trip,  cut  a  nine-inch  section 
from  an  old  bamboo  fishing  pole  so  that  the 
knot  falls  in  the  center,  shellac  it,  and  let  it 
dry.  Put  a  cork  in  each  end  and  mark  the 
two  halves  "S"  and  "P"  for  salt  and  pepper. 

"To  hang  on  to  your  important  keys, 
such  as  car  key  or  boat  lock  key,  attach 
them  to  a  piece  of  wood  with  wire.  Then  if 
you  drop  them  overboard,  they  w  ill  float 
and  you  can  easily  retrieve  them." 

THE  NEW  GRAND  AMERICAN  pro- 
gressive shotsliell  reloading  |)rcss  is  on  the 
market.  Featuring  six  operations  at  six  sepa- 
rate stations  with  each  stroke  of  the  oper- 
ating handle  this  marvelous  machine  turns 
out  perfect  reloaded  shotgun  shells  witli 
ease.  Even  beginners  can  reload  up  to  350 
shotgun  shells  per  hour.  The  Grand 
American  costs  $119.50.  Write  Charles  Ly- 
man, at  Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corp.,  Aliddle- 
ficld.  Conn.,  for  more  information  and  illus- 
trated leaflet. 

EDGAR  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  2,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  one  for  fishermen  whose  eyes 
aren't  w  hat  they  used  to  be.  "I  use  a  needle 
threader  which  is  readily  available  at  any 
dime  store  at  two  for  a  nickel,"  he  says. 
"This  is  indeed  valuable  for  the  man  who 
has  left  his  glasses  at  home  or  has  trouble 
seeing  things  as  small  as  the  eye  of  a  hook. 
Good  also  for  tying  on  salmon  eggs  or  flies 
and  when  your  hands  are  numb  during  the 
cold  early  season." 


ALL  ALUMINUM  FISH  creels  made  by  the 
homebound  blind  of  South  Dakota  now- 
available  in  plain  aluminum  for  $10.49  f.o.b. 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.  Creels  in  black,  red,  green, 
blue,  copper,  and  gold  cost  $12.49  each. 
Write  Douglas  P.  Wray,  Serv  ice  To  The 
Blind,  Capitol  Building,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  for 
colored  brochure  giving  details.  It  will  be 
sent  to  you  free  on  request. 

BILL  VAN  FAASEN,  age  11,  1314  Mason 
St.,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  ofl^ers:  "Wipe  your 
rod  after  each  day's  fishing.  If  you  are  fishing 
in  salt  water,  rinse  and  wipe  all  metal  parts 
carefully.  Never  pack  away  a  damp  split 
bamboo  rod;  this  encourages  trouble.  Allow 
rods  to  dry  completely  before  putting  them 
into  closed  cases.  Don't  lean  your  rod 
against  a  wall,  for  this  tends  to  develop  a 
set  or  curve;  this  is  particularly  true  of  split 
bamboo  rods.  If  you  don't  want  to  pack  it 
away  after  each  day's  use,  suspend  it  by  its 
tip  from  a  screw  hook,  such  as  used  to  hang 
cups  in  a  closet.  This  will  keep  it  straight 
and  true." 


TO  MARK  THE  90TH  YEAR  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  iMarlin  Firearms  Co.,  there  will  be 
manufactured  this  >'car  500  each  of  special 
models  designated  as  the  Presentation  39-A 
and  Presentation  39-A  Mountic.  These  spe- 
cially made  lever-action  repeaters  will  bear 
serial  numbers  of  1  through  500.  Because  of 
the  limited  production  run  they'  will  prob- 
ably become  collector's  items. 

They  will  have  all  the  usual  features  of 
the  39-A  models  plus  specially  matched, 
first-quality  seasoned  walnut  stock  and  for- 
end.  The  stock  will  be  deep  hand  engraved 
with  the  figure  of  a  gray  squirrel.  All  metal 
parts  except  the  sights  will  be  chrome 
plated.  Both  models  handle  caliber-.22  car- 
tridges of  all  usual  kinds.  Retail  price:  $100. 

WITH  THE  NEW  FISHSCOPE  you  can 

see  as  far  as  30  feet  down  into  the  water, 
depending  on  its  clearness.  You  can  locate 
brush  piles,  weed-beds,  dropoffs,  rock  piles, 
reefs  and  shoals  where  fish  arc  feeding. 
This  underwater  viewing  device  allows 
vision  as  far  down  as  sunlight  penetrates 
the  water.  Good  in  lakes,  ocean,  gulf,  and 
most  rivers. 

The  Fishscope  is  made  of  aluminum  and 
is  available  in  natural  aluminum  color  or 
aqua  blue.  There  are  three  sizes,  all  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  two-foot  Fishscope 
costs  $9.95;  the  four-foot,  $13.95;  and  the 
six-foot,  $16.95.  Shipped  prepaid.  Write  I. 
E.  Stratton,  Jr.,  West  Point  Fishscopes  Co., 
Inc.,  238  N.  Main  St.,  \\'est  Point,  Nebr., 
for  more  information. 

"FOR  FISHING  TACKLE  lures  having 
hooks  attached,  a  wrapping  of  aluminum 
foil  around  each  will  keep  them  from 
tangling  and  scratching  each  other.  Leave 
one  small  corner  exposed,  and  the  color  can 
be  determined  without  unwrapping."  So 
sayeth  Edward  Tha>  er,  806  S.  Robertson 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  35,  Calif. 


HIGH  STANDARD  MANUFACTURING 

Corporation,  Inc.,  Hamdcn,  Conn.,  has 
announced  it  will  begin  immediately 
the  production  of  shoulder  guns  for  sale 
through  jobbers  and  dealers.  Known  princi- 
pally for  its  position  as  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  caliber-.22  handguns,  the 
company  has  designed  and  manufactured 
shoulder  guns  for  a  number  of  years  for 
contract  accounts,  but  it  has  ne\  er  mar- 
keted them  under  its  own  name. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
taken  by  our  company  in  recent  years,  and 
is  a  major  phase  of  a  long-term,  planned  ex- 
pansion program,"  A\'illiam  J.  Donovan, 
vice  president  for  sales,  said.  "By  adding  a 
line  of  shotguns  and  rifles  to  the  37  hand- 
gun models  now  being  manufactured,  High 
Standard  will  become  the  producer  and 
marketer  of  the  widest  range  of  firearms  of 
any  company  in  the  industry,"  he  added. 

First  to  go  into  production  will  be  two 
lines  of  12-gauge  shotguns.  Tiie  Supcrmatic 
line  will  feature  five  gas-operated,  autoload- 
ing models;  and  the  Flite  King  line  will 
comprise  five  types  of  pump-action  guns.  In 
addition,  two  caliber-. 22  Sport  King  auto- 
loading rifles  will  be  introduced.  All  in  a 
reasonable  price  range. 

A  NEW  ROPE  is  often  stiff  and  has  a 
tendency  to  twist.  Frank  Doll,  P.  O.  Box 
3L52,  New  Orleans  17,  La.,  has  a  way  to 
combat  these  difficulties.  He  advises:  "Soak 
the  rope  in  soap  and  water  overnight.  A  cup 
of  soap  powder  for  each  gallon  of  water. 
\\'hcn  the  rope  dries,  it  will  be  soft  and 
pliable." 

EDWARD  SUDENDORF,  8112  E.  81st  St., 
Kansas  Cit>-  33,  Mo.,  has  an  idea  for  rifle- 
men: "I  always  keep  a  dime  in  the  adjust- 
ment cover  of  my  telescopic  rifle  sight,"  he 
says.  "The  coin  is  just  the  right  size  and 
thickness  to  fit  in  the  cover  and  for  making 
small  adjustments  that  call  for  a  screw- 
driver." 

TO  KEEP  WARM  w  hen  fishing  in  a  boat 
in  cold  weather,  E.  S.  Franklin,  102  West 
End  Ave.,  East,  Hope,  Ark.,  uses  a  fire  in  a 
coal  bucket  at  his  feet.  He  says  that  the  fire 
keeps  his  hands  and  feet  warm  and  does  the 
same  job  for  his  fishing  pal.  Since  E.  S. 
Franklin  lives  dow  n  South,  this  fits  his  situa- 
tion. With  a  suit  of  insulated  underwear, 
he's  in  business.  Up  North,  fishing  can  be 
pretty  uncomfortable  in  w  inter. 

THE  WINGSHOOTER  doesn't  have  to  put 
his  shotgun  aw  a\-  until  bird  season  opens. 
One  of  the  fastest  and  sportiest  shotgun 
exercises  in  existence  is  no-season-no-limit 
crow  shooting.  True,  the  black  ones  are 
clever  and  diflicult  to  call  in;  but  once 
you've  mastered  the  technicjue,  you're  in  for 
the  time  of  your  siiooting  life.  I've  just  read 
a  booklet,  Croiv  Hiiiitiii^i  Hints,  that  will 
make  the  whole  thing  easy  for  you.  It  is 
yours  for  free  from  Canadian  Industries 
Ltd.,  P.  O.  Box  10,  .Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 

—  Jack  Denton  Scott 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  (hat  pertains 
to  hunting  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  u.se  it,  we'll  reward  you  with  a  check  for 
$5.00.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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CASTRO  CAN  BE  STOPPED  WITHOUT  BULLETS 


■(Coitlimttd  Irani  fxige  H)- 


delegation.  The  conference  was  destined 
to  be  disrupted  by  one  of  the  bloodiest 
revolutionary  outbreaks  in  the  history  of 
the  southern  continent. 

Meantime,  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  and 
a  fellow  student  by  the  name  of  Rafael 
del  Pino  had  made  their  way  to  Bogota, 
as  Cuban  members  of  an  international 
"antiimperialist"  student  organization 
scheduled  to  convene  in  the  Colombian 
capital  simultaneously  with  the  gathering 
of  inter-American  statesmen.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  student  meeting,  ostensibly, 
was  to  agitate  against  colonialism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Colombian  offi- 
cials later  established  that  this  assem- 
blage was  financed  by  the  Communist 
Party,  and  that  Fidel  and  del  Pino  were 
there  representing  the  Party  in  Cuba. 

According  to  a  book  published  in 
1949  by  Alberto  Nino,  then  Chief  of 
the  Colombian  Secret  Police,  the  activi- 
ties of  all  the  foreign  students  were  un- 
der strict  surveillance  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival.  Sefior  Nino  pointed  out 
that  the  two  Cubans  were  special  ob- 
jects of  attention  because  of  advance  in- 
formation that  they  had  traveled  by  way 
of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  had  con- 
ferred with  communists  in  that  country. 

At  any  rate,  the  police  learned  that  a 
few  hours  after  their  arrival  in  Bogota 
the  Cubans  made  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  That 
night  their  hotel  room  was  searched  and 
incriminating  literature  was  confiscated. 
A  few  evenings  later,  the  two  were 
caught  redhanded  in  a  theater  distribut- 
ing leaflets  in  which  the  United  States 
was  denounced  as  the  chief  imperialist 
of  the  hemisphere. 

On  April  8  Castro  and  del  Pino  held 
a  meeting  with  militant  agitators  of  the 
Colombian  Labor  Federation  at  which 
they  lectured  on  "the  techniques  of  the 
general  strike  and  armed  uprisings."  It 
was  the  next  day,  April  9,  that  the  revo- 
lution broke  and  3,000  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded  within  24  hours. 

The  Nino  volume  goes  on  to  say  that 
investigations  following  the  blood  bath 
showed  that  Castro  and  del  Pino  had 
taken  active  part  in  the  uprising.  At  any 
rate,  Colombian  President  Mariano  Os- 
pina  Perez  publicly  denounced  them  as 
"communists  who  have  been  in  the 
leadership  of  the  insurrection."  But  be- 
fore they  could  be  taken  into  custody, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  Cuban  Embassy; 
and  Dr.  Guillermo  Belt,  head  of  the 
Cuban  Delegation  to  the  Conference, 
who  was  also  the  Cuban  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  arranged  to  have  them 
flown  out  of  the  country. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
still  seem  to  be  under  the  impression,  or 
the  delusion,  that  Fidel  Castro  was  a 
creature  of  the  dictatorship  of  Fulgencio 


Batista,  that  he  is  a  sort  of  white  knight 
who  rose  out  of  that  despotism  to  restore 
liberty  and  freedom  to  the  Cuban  people. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  against 
the  former  dictator,  he  was  neither  re- 
sponsible for,  nor  the  excuse  for,  Fidel 
Castro's  rebellious  and  violent  tenden- 
cies. During  all  the  years  Castro  was 
running  with  the  terrorists,  gangsters, 
and  communists  at  the  University  of 
Havana,  joining  in  soldier-of-fortune  ad- 
ventures, and  mixing  in  bloody  insur- 
rections in  foreign  countries,  Batista  was 
not  even  in  Cuba,  much  less  in  power. 
In  the  years  from  1945  to  1948  the  old 
sergeant  and  former  President  was  liv- 
ing quietly  abroad,  most  of  the  time  in 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  return  to 
power  in  Cuba  until  1952. 

The  President  of  Cuba  during  those 
years  was  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San  Martin, 
himself  an  oldtime  leftist,  who  in  his 
earlier  days  as  an  instructor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  Medical  College  had 
been  a  communist  sympathizer.  In  fact 
throughout  his  administration  as  Presi- 
dent the  reds  in  Cuba  enjoyed  a  field  day. 
Under  him  communism  flourished  in 
the  labor  unions  and  at  the  university. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
university  was  a  "training  ground  for 
intellectual  gangsters,"  among  whom 
was  the  man  destined  to  become  its  most 
famous  student.  Fidel  Castro. 

In  June  1948  Carlos  Prio  Soccaras 
was  elected  to  succeed  Grau  San  Martin. 
Upon  assuming  office.  President  Prio 
began  slapping  down  the  communists. 
At  the  time  the  party  boasted  a  mem- 
bership of  158,000.  He  broke  their  hold 
on  most  of  the  big  labor  unions  and 
weeded  them  out  of  government. 

Meantime,  Fidel  had  received  his  law 
degree  at  the  university  and  had  en- 
tered politics,  on  the  anti-administration 
side,  of  course.  For  a  time  he  seemed  to 
have  cooled  toward  his  leftist  and  com- 
munist friends.  But  Prio  officials  said 
differently.  They  pointed  out  that  he  had 
had  so  many  close  shaves  with  the  law 
that  he  realized  if  he  was  to  get  any- 
where in  politics  he  had  to  present  a 
more  circumspect  front. 

Unfortunately,  the  fiery  revolution- 
ary was  unable  to  get  along  with  the  top 
leaders  of  the  important  opposition 
groups.  As  usual,  he  wanted  to  dominate 
them.  Even  so.  he  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  1952 
elections  and  launched  a  bitter  campaign 
against  the  Prio  regime.  But  the  elec- 
tions were  never  held.  It  was  on  March 
10,  1952,  that  Batista  sprang  his  mili- 
tary coup,  ousted  Prio,  and  annulled  the 
elections.  Naturally,  Fidel  was  outraged 
and  began  his  long  struggle  to  drive  the 
dictator  from  power  and  from  Cuba. 

He  reforged  his  ties  with  the  univer- 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  INVEST 

'6,000? 

We'd  like  to  show  you  how 
hundreds  of  businessmen  from 
coast  to  coast  have  invested 
about  $6,000  cash  and  have  ex- 
perienced an  average  return  of 
over  $100  A  WEEK  on  their 
investment.  No  gimmicks  .  .  . 
just  a  sound  business  investment 
in  a  neighborhood  coin-operated 
ECON-O-WASH  laundry.  An 
unattended  ECON-O-WASH 
takes  up  so  little  of  your  time 
that  there's  no  thought  of 
leaving  your  present  job. 

Theexclusive  ECON-O-WASH 
national  advertising  program, 
has  included  such  publications 
as  Life,  TV  Guide,  McCall's, 
Reader's  Digest,  and  such  top 
network  shows  as  Art  Link- 
letter's  House  Party  and  the 
Don  McNeill  Breakfast  Club. 
ECON-O-WASH  coin  laundries 
are  franchised  by  the  American 
Laundry  Machinery  Company, 
world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
professional  laundry  equipment. 
An  ECON-O-WASH  representa- 
tive will  phone  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  explain  the  story  in 
greater  detail,  and  perhaps  show 
you  the  way  to  the  most  solid 
investment  you  will  ever  make. 
Write  to  DEPARTMENT  LG-8 
Small  Equipment  Company,  Div.  of 
The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co. 
Cincinnati  12.  Ohio 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  FREEDOM 


Yes,  enjoy  tit'edoni  of 
pi-aoo  of  mind  and 
work  or  play.  Proven  patenrt-dX 
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sity  groups,  including  his  old  commu- 
nist advisers,  Guevara  and  Soto.  He  be- 
came a  close  friend  of  Bias  Roca,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  of  another  Marxist  enthusiast,  Raul 
Roa,  who  was  eventually  to  become  his 
Foreign  Minister. 

On  July  26,  1953,  Fidel  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  a  foolhardy  but  bloody  at- 
tack on  an  army  barracks  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  which  failed  after  dozens  of  men 
on  both  sides  had  been  killed  and 
wounded.  Most  of  the  attackers  were  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  sent  to  prison  for  15 
years.  Later  Batista  pardoned  Fidel  and 
permitted  him  to  go  into  exile  in  Mexico, 
where,  according  to  Mexican  authorities, 
he  immediately  made  contact  with  com- 
munist elements. 

It  was  in  Mexico  that  he  met  Ernesto 
"Che"  Guevara.  "Che"  Guevara  (no  re- 
lation to  the  Guevara  of  the  University 
of  Havana),  is  not  a  Cuban  but  an  Ar- 
gentine. Today  "Che"  (an  old  Argen- 
tine term  for  pal  or  buddy)  is  the  finan- 
cial boss  of  Castro's  government  as  well 
as  the  master  of  the  island's  entire  indus- 
trial setup. 

"Che"  Guevara  had  started  out  in  Ar- 
gentina much  in  the  manner  of  Fidel 
Castro  in  Cuba.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  at  about  the 
same  time  Fidel  was  active  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana.  Like  Fidel,  he  was 
a  fanatic  and  a  leftist,  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  communists  in  the  uni- 
versity. He,  too,  tried  to  be  top  dog 
among  the  students  but  was  extremely 
unpopular  with  the  majority. 

He  organized  his  own  group  and  pro- 
moted organized  strikes  against  pro- 
fessors who  refused  to  cater  to  his 
whims.  As  a  result,  he  was  in  continual 
hot  water  with  the  police  and  eventually 
had  to  leave  the  country.  He  headed  for 
Guatemala,  at  the  time  red-dominated 
President  Jacobo  Arbenz  was  in  office. 
He  joined  up  with  the  red  labor  leaders 
in  the  little  Central  American  republic 
and  worked  with  them  until  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1954,  when  he  escaped  into 
Mexico. 

Mexican  sources  say  it  was  no  acci- 
dent that  Guevara  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Fidel  Castro  and  that  the  two 
became  such  fast  friends.  As  one  Mexi- 
can diplomat  put  it:  "The  communists 
had  ordained  it  long  in  advance."  At 
any  rate,  they  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
studying  Marxist  economics  at  The 
Mexican  Labor  College,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  procommunist  labor  leader 
Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  Meantime, 
with  the  help  of  Mexican  communists 
and  extreme  nationalists  throughout  the 
Caribbean  and  in  this  country,  they 
raised  money  and  plotted  their  now  his- 
toric invasion  of  Cuba,  which  took  place 
on  December  3,  1956.  In  the  course  of 
his  meanderings  prior  to  this  invasion, 
Castro  entered  the  U.  S.  illegally  and 


was  returned  to  Mexico.  He  was  refused 
a  visa  to  enter  the  U.  S.  in  1956  because 
of  his  communist  activity. 

Raul  Castro,  the  second  most  influen- 
tial person  in  Fidel's  ruling  clique,  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  University  of  Havana, 
but  soon  went  off  to  Communist  Czecho- 
slovakia for  instruction  and  indoctrina- 
tion by  the  reds  in  that  satellite  state. 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Raul  spent  most 
of  his  time  learning  the  techniques  of 
sabotage,  handling  mobs,  and  easy  and 
quick  methods  of  whipping  workers  and 
peasants  into  fighting  militia  forces. 
Raul  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
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Castro  armies,  whom  Fidel  has  desig- 
nated as  his  personal  successor. 

Antonio  Nunez  Jimenez  is  the  third 
ranking  member  of  the  Fidel  team. 
Nunez  is  the  intellectual  of  the  group. 
He  was  a  fellow  student  of  Fidel's  at  the 
university,  and  he  prepared  himself  for 
his  destiny  in  the  Castro  hierarchy  by 
attending  and  participating  in  the  vari- 
ous communist-organized  youth  and 
peace  congresses  around  the  world. 

On  his  travels  he  became  fascinated 
with  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  agrar- 
ian programs,  particularly  with  collec- 
tive farming  as  practiced  in  those  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  it  is  no  surprise  that  he 
should  become  the  author  of  the  Castro 
land  confiscation  scheme,  of  which  he  is 
today  the  all-powerful  director. 

Latin  American  intelligence  and  dip- 
lomatic services,  as  well  as  our  own, 
have  charted  the  backgrounds  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  prominent  figures  in  the 
present  Cuban  Government  and  have 
documented  their  sordid  involvements. 
But  since  his  three  most  powerful  right- 
hand  men  have  had  such  indisputable 


communistic  associations,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  catalog  the  careers  of  the  others. 

Even  if  Fidel  and  all  of  his  associates 
had  been  completely  free  of  any  pre- 
vious ties  with  the  reds,  their  every  ac- 
tion since  they  came  to  power  has  been 
in  strict  conformity  with  communist 
practices. 

Their  first  act  was  to  destroy,  in  the 
best  communist  tradition,  the  key  men 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country  by 
executing— most  of  them  publicly— more 
than  800  top  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Corps.  These  bloody  purges  of 
the  Cuban  military  rival  those  of  the 
old  bolsheviks  when  they  took  over 
Russia. 

Far  from  freeing  his  country  of  bur- 
densome armies  and  armament,  as  he 
promised  during  the  revolution,  Castro 
has  made  all  Cuba  an  armed  camp. 
Labor  unions  have  been  given  guns.  Hotel 
and  restaurant  workers  take  rifles  with 
them  to  work.  Hoodlums  and  teenagers 
walk  the  streets  of  Havana  with  firearms 
slung  over  their  shoulders.  Schoolchil- 
dren are  organized  into  "youth  militia." 

He  promised  the  agricultural  workers, 
who  supported  and  fed  his  straggling 
forces  during  their  long  siege  in  the 
Sierra  Maestra,  that  the  big  estates, 
Cuban  and  foreign  owned,  would  be  par- 
celed out  to  them.  So  far  the  big  farms 
and  plantations  that  have  been  confis- 
cated have  been  collectivized,  and  the 
employees  are  now  working  for  the  state 
rather  than  for  the  private  owners. 

He  pledged  the  Cuban  people  a  free 
press  and  freedom  of  speech.  Today 
there  is  no  freedom  of  press  or  speech. 
All  the  leading  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  have  been  taken  over  or 
squeezed  out  of  business.  Censorship  is 
stricter  than  it  ever  was  in  the  days  of 
Batista. 

Free  elections  have  been  abolished. 
Revolutionary  or  summary  tribunals 
have  replaced  regular  courts  of  law.  A 
secret  police  force,  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  that  of  the  hated 
Batista,  eavesdrops  on  every  citizen  day 
and  night.  As  in  all  communist  states, 
friends  and  even  families  are  required  to 
inform  on  one  another. 

Schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  the 
University  of  Havana,  are  now  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  government, 
something  Batista  was  never  able  to  do 
completely.  Textbooks  are  being  rewrit- 
ten to  teach  the  Castro,  not  to  say  the 
communist,  line. 

Practically  every  policy  and  device  in 
the  totalitarian  lexicon  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Cuba  and  perpetrated  upon 
the  Cuban  people.  Further  to  identify 
the  Cuban  state  with  the  communist 
world,  Castro  has  boldly  sought  iron- 
clad trade,  or  barter,  agreements  with 
Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
East  Germany;  and  he  has  re-established 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Krem- 
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lin.  Batista  had  slashed  all  ties  with 
Moscow. 

The  United  States,  Cuba's  long  and 
faithful  friend,  as  well  as  its  best  cus- 
tomer, has  been  singled  out  as  the  great 
enemy  of  the  island  nation  and  its  people. 
Only  a  dedicated  red  or  a  deranged  and 
depraved  mind  could  subscribe  to  the 
crude  and  violent  charges  that  Castro, 
Guevara,  and  other  parrots  of  l  idelismo 
daily  heap  upon  Washington,  the  Ameri- 
can press,  and  any  American  citizen 
who  questions  what  goes  on  in  Havana. 

According  to  Castro,  the  United 
States  did  not  help  win  Cuban  inde- 
pendence from  Spain.  We  only  got  into 
the  Spanish-American  War  to  line  our 
own  pockets.  The  North  American  "ex- 
ploiters" have  done  nothing  but  bleed 
the  Cuban  people  of  their  lands  and 
riches. 

The  fact  that  for  years  we  have  obli- 
gated ourselves  to  purchase  half  the  an- 
nual Cuban  sugar  crop  at  two  cents  more 
per  pound  than  anybody  else  pays  for 
it,  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  Cuba.  It 
has  only  enslaved  the  island.  Our  news- 
papers, our  radio,  and  all  our  agencies 
of  information  are  damned  as  "lying  or- 
gans of  imperialism.  " 

Yet  no  public  figure  ever  had  such 
warm  and  wholehearted  support  from 
these  same  agencies  as  was  heaped  upon 
Castro  while  he  was  fighting  to  over- 
throw the  Batista  dictatorship  and  for 
months  after  he  came  to  power.  If  all 
these  and  other  such  mouthings  had 
come  directly  from  Khrushchev  himself 
they  could  not  have  been  closer  to  the 
Kremlin  line. 

Many  of  the  liberals  in  this  country— 
who  stood  by  him  so  staunchly  in  the 
beginning,  and  for  a  year  or  more  after 
he  came  to  power  continued  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  hoping  he  would 
finally  display  some  degree  of  sanity  and 
responsibility— have  lost  hope  and  now 
admit  publicly  that  Cuba  is  a  commu- 
nist bridgehead  in  the  Americas  and  a 
mortal  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  hemisphere. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  crack  corre- 
spondent, veteran  Jules  Dubois,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  champions  of  the 
bearded  revolutionary,  having  written  a 
laudatory  biography  about  him,  now  sees 
Castro  as  a  "communist-dominated"' 
dictator. 

Spokesmen  for  the  powerful  United 
States  labor  organizations,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  which  also  withheld  judgment 
against  the  Cuban  for  many  months, 
now  speak  of  his  regime  as  "the  Castro- 
Communist  Menace." 

One  of  our  most  distinguished  church- 
men, Cardinal  Cushing  of  Boston,  in  a 
paraphrase  of  an  old  epigram,  says: 
"When  I  see  a  bird  that  looks  like  a  duck, 
waddles  like  a  duck,  and  quacks  like  a 
duck,  I  know  he  is  a  duck." 

Although  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 


on  ihe  part  of  most  of  our  Government 
officials  that  the  Castro  dictatorship  is 
communistic  and  a  stiletto  at  our  jugu- 
lar vein,  some  of  them  shrink  from  any 
firm  and  decisive  steps  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading  to  other  less  advanced  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

1  hey  point  out  that  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  in  other  diplomatic  pledges  and 
promises  we  are  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention.  In  these  docu- 
ments we  agreed,  in  effect,  to  depart 
from  the  historic  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  refrain  from 
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taking  unilateral  action  in  the  political 
affairs  of  any  of  our  neighbors.  But  we 
did  so  with  the  promise  that  all  the  others 
would  assume  an  equal  share  in  preserv- 
ing the  New  World  from  alien  inter- 
ference and  influences. 

Furthermore,  each  and  every  one  of 
our  sister  republics  is  also  pledged  in  the 
charter  to  oppose  tyranny  and  to  de- 
fend free  institutions  in  the  Americas. 
Specifically,  in  the  Dulles  Resolution 
adopted  at  the  Caracas  Conference  in 
1954,  they  declared  that  "the  domina- 
tion or  control  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  any  American  state  by  the  in- 
ternational communist  movement  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can states.  Such  an  eventuality,  the  reso- 
lution provides,  would  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  foreign  ministers  of  ail  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

The  Charter  of  the  OAS  provides  that 
any  nation  that  feels  its  security  threat- 
ened, has  the  right  to  call  upon  the  or- 
ganization for  investigation  and  for  pro- 
tection from  such  a  threat. 

Since  there  no  longer  is  any  question 
in  our  minds  about  the  menace  that  con- 
fronts us  in  Cuba,  and  since  we  are  the 
chief  target  of  this  menace,  and  since  we 


have  indisputable  proof  of  what  it  is 
doing  and  what  it  intends  to  do  not  only 
in  Cuba  but  in  other  nations  throughout 
the  New  World,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  demand  action. 

The  heads  ol  any  southern  govern- 
ment who  object  to  such  a  request  should 
remember  that  we  compromised  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  making  it  multi- 
lateral instead  of  unilateral,  meaning 
they  are  now  equal  partners  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  hemisphere.  If  they  are  so 
concerned  that  we  may  return  to  the 
unilateral  concept  of  it,  they  should  get 
busy  and  live  up  to  the  multilateral  con- 
cept to  which  they  have  subscribed. 

We  should  make  it  plain  that  we  wel- 
come their  cooperation  and  their  initia- 
tive, but  that  we  are  not  going  to  sit  back 
and  wait  until  our  communist  enemies 
have  firmly  established  themselves 
throughout  the  other  Americas. 

Meantime,  we  may  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  that  all  the  leftists,  extreme 
nationalists,  communists,  and  chronic 
Yankee-haters  from  Mexico  to  Cape 
Horn,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country, 
are  going  to  damn  us  no  matter  what 
position  we  take  in  the  matter.  But  if 
our  neighbors  are  disposed  to  shirk 
their  obligations,  we  might  as  well  know 
it  now  and  not  go  on  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise. 

If  they  should  turn  their  backs  on  us, 
we  still  have  an  effective  recourse  of  our 
own  without  resorting  to  armed  inter- 
vention or  even  political  intervention. 
We  do  not  have  to  send  the  Marines. 
Castro  can  be  stopped  without  U.  S.  bul- 
lets. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  refuse  any 
longer  to  guarantee  Cuba  a  market  in 
this  country  for  half  its  sugar  output, 
35  percent  of  which  is  produced  by 
United  States  companies  whose  lands 
and  properties  have  already  been  or  are 
to  be  confiscated  without  adequate  re- 
muneration. 

Incidentally,  Cuba  received  from  this 
country  last  year  a  total  of  $150  mil- 
lion above  the  world  market  price  for 
the  more  than  3  million  tons  we  pur- 
chased. The  amount  in  1960  will  be 
practically  the  same.  We  also  pay  cash 
in  dollars,  on  the  barrelhead.  Russia  ani.1 
other  communist  countries  pay  in  bar- 
ter and  propaganda. 

At  this  moment  this  extra  bounty 
from  Uncle  Sam  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward keeping  Cuba  afloat  financially. 
Many  other  major  business  enterprises 
throughout  the  island  are  merely  limp- 
ing along  or  have  already  closed  their 
doors. 

Probably  the  best  indication  of  the 
actual  situation  is  the  lowly  state  of 
the  Cuban  peso.  It  has  been  on  a  par 
with  the  dollar  ever  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  but,  as  this  is  written, 
the  dollar  will  buy  nearly  two  and  a  half 
pesos  in  the  streets  of  Havana. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  we  have 
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no  treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Cuban 
Government  which  obligates  us  to  buy 
any  ot  its  sugar.  The  United  States  sugar 
law,  which  fixes  the  amount  and  price 
we  pay  for  the  island  product,  is  a  do- 
mestic law  of  our  own  Congress,  de- 
signed purely  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing the  American  public  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar,  since  our  own  produc- 
tion is  not  sufficient  for  our  needs. 

The  one  benefit  reaped  from  paying 
the  premium  price  for  Cuban  sugar  is 
that  it  helps  to  keep  the  price  up  for  the 
domestic  producers.  In  fact,  it  is  a  form 
of  subsidy,  which,  incidentally,  penalizes 
the  American  consumer. 

The  sugar  law  expires  on  December 
31  of  this  year,  and  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion whatsoever  on  our  part  to  renew 
it.  If  the  law  is  not  extended,  the  biggest 
single  support  for  the  Castro  regime  will 
have  been  removed.  No  responsible 
economist,  Cuban  or  American,  believes 
that  the  despotic  regime  could  long  sur- 
vive if  this  were  done. 

Nor  would  the  United  States  go  with- 


out sugar.  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Peru  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  have  large  sugar  sur- 
pluses which  they  would  like  to  sell  here, 
but  cannot  because  we  guarantee  Cuba 
such  an  overwhelming  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. Furthermore,  they  could  easily  in- 
crease their  production. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  world  glut  of  sugar, 
so  much  so  that  an  international  agree- 
ment has  been  set  up  to  fix  production 
quotas  for  all  the  free  nations.  Actually 
its  purpose  is  to  peg  prices.  Neither 
Russia.  Red  China,  nor  their  satellites 
are  members. 

Our  own  domestic  producers  might 
suffer  some  disadvantage  if  the  law  were 
allowed  to  expire.  They  might  have  to 
take  less  for  their  product,  at  least  for  a 
time.  But  it  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
American  public  prefers  to  pay  more  for 
its  sugar,  thereby  prolonging  the  life  of 
a  communistic  Frankenstein  here  on  our 
doorstep,  or  to  pay  less  and  help  to 
shorten  the  life  of  the  Castro  menace. 

Another  argument  advanced  against 


discontinuing  the  sugar  law  as  presently 
drawn  is  that  we  would  be  accused  of 
economic  aggression  against  a  neighbor- 
ing American  Republic.  Again  we  say 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
breaking  any  contract  with  Cuba,  nor 
would  we  be  breaking  an  international 
agreement,  because  the  law  governing 
our  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar  is  purely 
a  law  of  our  own  making.  Besides  there 
is  no  international  tenet  which  says  a 
free  nation  has  to  guarantee  any  other 
nation  a  market  for  its  product,  even  at 
the  going  world  price,  much  less  at  a 
premium  price. 

We  also  repeat  that  Fidel  Castro, 
Guevara,  Raul  Castro,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Cuban  cabal  have 
declared  time  after  time  that  neither  our 
enormous  purchases  nor  the  premium 
prices  we  pay  for  their  sugar  are  of  any 
importance  to  Cuban  economy,  but  that 
they  merely  "enslave  the  Cuban  people." 

Uncle  Sam  certainly  should  not  be 
compelled  to  enslave  his  neighbors. 

THE  END 


A  LONG-RANGE  PLAN  FOR  RETIREMENT 


background,  he  serves  his  community  as 
a  capable  councilman  and  director  of 
public  works.  He  sums  up  his  active  life 
as  follows: 

"We  have  an  acre  of  land  with  fruit, 
berries,  and  vegetables.  The  care  of 
these,  with  some  fishing  and  clamming, 
keep  me  so  busy  I  am  behind  in  my 
reading  and  have  given  up  working 
crossword  puzzles  entirely." 

Another  retired  citizen  has  earned 
national  repute  with  his  own  railroad. 
This  is  William  "Casey"  Jones  of  Los 
Gatos,  California.  With  his  wife  Geral- 
dine,  he  operates  the  Wildcat  Railroad, 
which  makes  a  run  through  the  Jones' 
lO-acre  plum  orchard  each  Sunday  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  After  50  years 
as  a  railroad  fireman  and  engineer,  Jones 
retired  from  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road in  1949.  Before  his  retirement,  he 
had  built  a  train  scaled  to  one-third  the 
actual  size;  it  develops  47  horsepower. 
The  train  is  run  strictly  for  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  choose  to  ride  it;  however, 
a  large  glass  jar  invites  donations  for  the 
benefit  of  any  organization  sponsoring  a 
trip  to  the  ranch  and  a  ride  on  the 
"Blossom  Special." 

Some  men  have  converted  a  hobby 
they  enjoyed  before  retirement  into  a 
source  of  activity  and  income  after  they 
stepped  out  of  business.  Eugene  H. 
Remick,  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  is  in 
this  category.  For  more  than  40  years, 
he  had  been  with  The  Borden  Company 
and  was  a  member  of  its  general  adver- 
tising department  when  he  retired.  He 
maintained  a  workshop  in  the  basement 
of  his  home  where  he  repaired  and  re- 
furbished antique  furniture  for  himself, 
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friends,  and  neighbors  as  a  hobby. 

Now  in  his  early  seventies,  Remick 
converted  his  skills  in  this  exacting  craft 
into  a  modest  personal  business.  He  has 
served  more  than  50  customers,  some  as 
many  as  four  times.  He  sums  up  his  new 
career  in  this  way: 

"I  don't  know  how  many  hours  a 
week  I  work.  When  I  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  I  don't  feel  like  doing  any  work, 
I  don't.  I  may  take  a  trip  to  the  shore, 
hop  a  bus  for  New  York,  or  visit  friends. 
When  I  take  a  job,  I  make  no  promises 
as  to  when  it  will  be  finished.  My  cus- 
tomers do  not  seem  to  care.  One  lady 
recently  told  me  to  take  my  time  because 
the  articles  she  wanted  me  to  repair  had 
been  in  her  attic  for  the  past  25  years." 

There  are  hundreds  of  important  and 
soul-satisfying  tasks  for  retired  men  to 
undertake.  Because  their  time  is  their 
own  to  manage  during  the  day,  they  can 
accomplish  many  things  for  which  their 
talents  and  experiences  are  admirably 
suited.  Participation  in  local  charities 
and  work  on  fund-raising  campaigns  for 
churches,  libraries,  and  hospitals  appeal 
to  some.  Service  on  juries  is  an  obliga- 
tion easily  fulfilled.  Effort  on  temporary 
assignments,  such  as  taking  the  1960 
census,  offer  capable  retired  men  an  op- 
portunity to  fill  a  key  role  in  an  impor- 
tant undertaking. 

Modern  cities  have  grown  so  rapidly 
that  few  have  an  up-to-date  history  of 
the  area.  Compilation  of  information 
from  local  newspaper  files,  records,  and 
interviews  with  older  residents  can  form 
the  basis  of  an  exciting  activity  in 
writing  that  will  be  invaluable  long  after 
the  writer  has  passed  away. 


Interviews  with  senior  citizens  in  pub- 
lic libraries  disclose  that  many  are  seek- 
ing information  that  they  previously  had 
not  had  the  time  to  acquire.  Books  on  in- 
vestments, health,  gardening  and  lawn 
care,  travel,  history,  and  personal  in- 
spiration are  widely  called  for  and  read 
for  the  broadening  of  personal  knowl- 
edge. St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  has  been 
called  the  capital  city  of  retired  people. 
While  the  green  benches  may  be  filled 
and  the  shulTleboard  courts  occupied, 
the  local  public  library  is  busy  filling  the 
mental  needs  of  the  city's  older  popula- 
tion. 

Concerning  retirement,  there  is  one 
rule  of  good  manners  that  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind:  Don't  get  underfoot 
at  home.  The  retired  man  should  plan 
activities  that  will  take  him  out  of  the 
house  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
day.  While  every  wife  loves  her  husband, 
she  does  not  want  him  under  her  feet  as 
she  performs  her  daily  household  chores. 
Work  in  the  garage  or  basement  or  join 
the  boys  at  the  fire  house  for  a  game  of 
cribhage,  but  let  the  little  woman  do  her 
work  alone. 

Also,  remember  that  your  wife  doubly 
resents  masculine  criticism  of  her  meth- 
ods. After  all,  she  has  kept  house  that 
way  for  years  and  suggestions  for  a 
change  at  this  stage  in  her  life  will  not 
alter  a  long-established  routine. 

When  the  calendar  finally  says  that 
the  unavoidable  date  of  65  is  close  at 
hand,  the  prepared  man  welcomes  its 
arrival  as  he  launches  his  second  career 
of  new  activity  that  may  well  be  filled 
with  excitement  and  personal  gratifica- 
tion over  added  achievements,  the  end 


estates  is  available  only  under  leasehold 
arrangements,  many  homeowners,  as 
well  as  business  corporations,  own  their 
buildings  but  not  the  land  they  sit  on. 

The  second  big  economic  problem  in 
Hawaii  is  that  most  of  what  is  eaten, 
worn,  or  used  must  be  brought  in  by 
boat.  Two-thirds  of  the  food  eaten  in 
Hawaii  is  imported.  Hawaii's  construc- 
tion industry  brings  in  100  million  board 
feet  of  lumber  every  year.  The  added 
cost  of  transportation  brings  prices  up. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  how  much  more 
it  costs  to  live  in  Hawaii  than  it  does  on 
the  Mainland  of  the  United  States.  Some 
put  it  as  high  as  20  percent.  Others  insist 
the  cost  of  living,  overall,  in  Hawaii  is 
only  5  to  15  percent  over  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  some 
things  cost  less  in  the  Islands.  Home- 
owners have  no  heating  bills.  Parents 
don't  have  to  buy  schoolchildren  ex- 
pensive woolen  clothes  every  winter. 
While  an  automobile  costs  $300  to  $400 
more  when  you  buy  it,  you  save  on  in- 
surance because  rates  are  appreciably 
lower  in  Hawaii. 

Wages,  though  climbing  rapidly  in 
Hawaii,  are  still  a  little  lower  than  in 
other  areas  in  the  United  States.  Salaries 
for  executives  are  correspondingly  low- 
er. One  recent  arrival  estimates  that  he 
took  a  one-fourth  cut  in  salary  to  move 
to  Hawaii.  A  young  industrial  salesman 
with  a  wife  and  youngster  left  a  $6,200- 
a-year  job  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  to 
come  to  Hawaii  where  he  landed  a 
$4,200-a-year  job  in  Honolulu.  He  sold 
his  house  for  $13,000  in  Buffalo  and 
paid  $16,000  for  a  small  home  in  sub- 
urban Kailua. 

Yet  both  the  executive  and  the  sales- 
man are  glad  they  made  the  move.  Says 
the  executive:  "I'm  smitten  by  the 
place."  Says  the  salesman:  "We  had  to 
take  a  cut,  a  real  cut,  in  our  standard  of 
living  when  we  moved  to  Hawaii.  But 
this  place  is  booming." 

This  is  the  attitude  that  brought 
12,000  new  people  to  Hawaii  last  year. 
And  more  are  on  the  way.  The  office  of 
Governor  William  F.  Quinn,  the  Hawaii 
Visitor's  Bureau,  and  governmental 
agencies  are  swamped  with  requests 
about  the  availability  of  jobs,  farming 
prospects,  and  business  opportunities. 
What  are  the  answers? 

What  can  Joe  Doaks  and  his  wife, 
Jean,  plus  the  kids,  expect  when  they 
arrive  in  Hawaii? 

If  Joe  is  a  civil  or  electrical  engineer, 
he  might  find  a  job  at  $750  a  month.  As 
an  electronics  technician,  he'd  make 
about  $3  an  hour  if  he  could  find  an 
opening. 

In  the  booming  construction  industry, 
Hawaii  now  has  a  labor  force  of  more 
than  12,000.  Carpenters  get  $3.10  an 
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hour,  electricians  get  $3.36  an  hour,  and 
plumbers  get  $3.30  an  hour.  There's  an 
oversupply  of  unskilled  labor. 

Tourism  in  Hawaii  will  probably  pro- 
vide more  jobs  within  the  next  few  years 
than  any  other  island  industry.  Bellhops 
make  $1.22  an  hour,  waiters  make  $1.65 
an  hour,  bartenders  make  $2.29  an  hour, 
and  fry  cooks  make  $2.31  an  hour. 

If  Jean  is  a  good  stenographer  or  sec- 
retary, she'll  easily  find  work:  $260  to 
$340  a  month  for  stenographers  and 
$310  to  $400  a  month  for  secretaries.  A 
shortage  of  nurses  has  been  filled.  Their 
salaries  run  from  $290  to  $310  a  month. 
Room  maids  make  $1.40  an  hour  and 
telephone  operators  make  $1.65  an 
hour. 

There  is  stiff  competition  for  all  of 
these  jobs  (except  for  secretaries  who 
are  scarce  just  now)  as  there  is  in  man- 
agerial and  professional  positions.  And, 
since  Hawaii  is  small,  the  supply  of  jobs 
is  limited.  For  information  write  to  Hans 
M.  Gittle,  Manager,  Honolulu  Local 
Office,  Hawaii  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Joe  and  Jean  will  be  able  to  rent  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  for  $115  to 
$150  a  month.  A  two-bedroom  furnished 
house  rents  for  $235.  The  Doakses  will 
pay  $25,000  if  they  decide  to  buy  an 
average,  three-bedroom  house  less  the 
lot. 

When  she  goes  to  the  supermarket, 
Jean  will  find  that  milk  is  30(^  a  quart  in 
Hawaii,  bread  19^  a  loaf,  oranges  23^  a 
pound,  frozen  chicken  pies  two  for  65<^, 
lettuce  35^  a  pound,  carrots  211^  a 
pound,  potatoes  13^  a  pound,  sirloin 
steak  $1.45  a  pound  for  Mainland  beef 
and  89(J  for  Hawaii-grown  beef. 

Gasoline  costs  AV/iij;  a  gallon  for 
regular,  451/2  ()»  a  gallon  for  Ethyl. 

Jean  will  quickly  learn  to  go  bare- 
footed around  home;  and  the  kids  will 
soon  insist  on  going  barefooted,  even  to 
school.  Joe  may  wear  a  coat  and  tie  to 
work,  if  he  has  an  office  job;  but  he'll 
just  as  likely  wear  a  sport  shirt. 

The  trees  in  their  yard  may  be  flower- 
ing plumeria  or  coconut.  Many  streets 
are  lined  with  flame  or  shower  trees,  and 
African  tulip  trees  add  color  even  down- 
town. Instead  of  geraniums  or  chrys- 
anthemums or  roses,  Jean  will  grow 
orchids  or  ti  or  hibiscus  or  red  ginger. 

In  the  very  beginning  it  may  be  a 
little  difficult  for  Joe  and  Jean  to  get 
used  to  the  startling  variety  of  races  that 
make  up  Hawaii's  population.  Their 
Representative  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  will 
be  Dan  Inouye,  Japanese.  Their  police 
chief,  if  they  live  in  Honolulu,  will  be 
Dan  Liu,  Chinese.  Their  Lieutenant 
Governor  will  be  Jimmy  Kealoha, 
Hawaiian. 

The  kids  probably  won't  give  this  a 
second  thought,  even  though  the  Virgin 


Mary  in  their  Sunday  School  Christmas 
pageant  will  more  than  likely  have  slant 
eyes  and  the  angels  will  have  deep  sun- 
tans. 

Here's   the   rundown   on  Hawaii's 


population  by  racial  descent: 

Japanese  32% 
Caucasian  30% 
Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian  17% 
Filipino  11% 
Chinese  6% 
Others  4% 
In  one  afternoon  in  Honolulu  Joe  and 


Jean  can  visit  a  Buddhist  temple,  a 
Hawaiian  heiau,  a  Confucianist-Taoist 
temple,  a  Shinto  shrine,  a  Catholic  or 
Episcopal  cathedral,  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
a  Mormon  tabernacle,  or  the  churches 
of  more  than  30  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. 

The  attitude  that  has  grown  in  Hawaii 
of  respect  for  one's  fellow  human  beings 
and  his  beliefs  has  helped  charm  many 
a  talented  person,  who  might  make  more 
money  elsewhere,  into  staying  in  the 
Islands. 

What  if  Joe  has  an  urge  to  try  farm- 
ing in  Hawaii,  say,  on  one  of  the  islands 
away  from  Honolulu? 

His  prospects  would  be  poor.  .Statis- 
tics show  that  over  half  of  the  4,000-odd 
farmers  in  Hawaii  have  been  farming  in 
the  Islands  for  at  least  1 1  years.  Only  2 
percent  have  been  farming  for  less  than 
a  year,  and  these  new  farmers  are  Island 
born.  In  other  words,  the  newcomer  has 
little  chance  against  the  farmer  already 
established  in  Hawaii. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Land  is  scarce,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a 
newcomer  to  adjust  to  a  farm  that  will 
average  five  acres,  where  there  is  little 
mechanization,  where  the  growing  sea- 
son is  12  months  a  year,  and  production 
is  intensive. 

If  Joe  is  a  businessman  thinking  of  lo- 
cating in  Hawaii,  he'll  get  plenty  of 
advice.  Malcolm  MacNaughton,  vice 
president  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  a  Big  Five 
firm,  says:  "As  a  location  for  establish- 
ing a  new  business,  Hawaii  rates  very 
well  on  all  but  a  few  things,  and  un- 
fortunately these  few  happen  to  be 
rather  important.  Number  one  is  taxes. 
Ours  are  among  the  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. Our  average  income  is  just  about  at 
the  average  mean.  Put  these  two  condi- 
tions together  and  we  are  in  as  poor  a 
position  taxwise  as  any  State." 

MacNaughton  adds:  "Another  thing 
that  an  industry  or  business  looks  at  be- 
fore coming  here  is  the  union  strength, 
principally  the  ILWU  [International 
Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen's 
Union]." 

The  ILWU  has  organized  most  of  the 
longshoremen  in  Hawaii  and  can  disrupt 
shipping  to  the  Islands  by  closing  down 
the  waterfront  during  a  strike.  An  ex- 
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tended  waterfront  strike  drove  many 
firms  out  of  business  in  1949.  Even  the 
threat  of  a  strike  forces  merchants  to 
build  up  unprofitably  large  inventories 
so  that  they  won't  be  caught  short. 

In  a  special  survey  conducted  by  the 
author  for  The  A  ineiican  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 50  of  Hawaii's  top  businessmen 
were  polled  on  their  attitudes  toward  the 
ILWU  and  their  opinions  as  to  the 
political  power  wielded  in  the  Islands  by 
the  union. 

Most  of  the  businessmen  polled  said 
they  feel  that  the  ILWU  tends  to  dis- 
courage new  business  from  coming  to 
Hawaii  and  to  discourage  business  in 
general  in  the  Islands.  Only  one-fourth 
said  that  they  think  the  union  has  no 
effect  on  business  growth  in  Hawaii. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  the  busi- 
nessmen surveyed  said  that  they  feel  the 
union,  headed  by  Harry  Bridges,  is  an 
enemy  of  business.  Only  one  business- 
man said  that  he  calls  the  ILWU  a  friend 
of  his  business.  Six  more  businessmen 
classified  the  union  as  neither  friend  nor 
enemy  but  neutral. 

Yet  new  industry  and  business  are 
moving  to  Hawaii  at  an  increasing  rate. 
As  you  read  this,  a  new  steel  mill  will  be 
going  into  operation  near  Honolulu. 
Built  by  the  Hawaii-Western  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  mill  cost  $1.5  million  and  has 
a  25,000-ton  capacity. 

Also  in  1960  two  new  cement  plants, 
the  first  in  Hawaii,  will  go  into  opera- 
tion. Built  by  the  Hawaiian  Cement 
Corporation  and  Permanente  Cement  at 
a  cost  of  over  $12  million  each,  they  will 
have  a  capacity  of  1  million  barrels  each 
a  year. 

Still  another  new  industry  is  moving 
to  Hawaii  this  year.  Standard  Oil  of 
California  has  put  up  a  $57  million  re- 
finery at  Barber's  Point  in  a  new  indus- 
trial park.  Production  will  begin  this 
year. 

Why  have  these  industries  moved  to 
Hawaii  in  spite  of  high  taxes,  high  costs, 
and  the  possibility  of  waterfront  strikes? 
Because  by  taking  advantage  of  Hawaii's 
expanding  market  and  the  unique  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  Islands,  they  are 
able  to  make  handsome  profits. 

Take  the  steel  mill  as  an  example. 

This  mill  will  use  Hawaii's  annual 
supply  of  scrap  steel  to  produce  rein- 
forcing bars  for  the  Islands'  booming 
construction  industry.  Previously,  the 
bars  had  to  be  shipped  in  from  the  Main- 
land. Construction  companies  not  only 
had  to  pay  high  prices  but  had  to  keep 
big  inventories  on  hand.  Now  they  can 
buy  in  small  lots  from  the  mill,  which 
can  afford  to  keep  much  greater 
amounts  of  less  valuable  scrap  steel  on 
inventory.  Both  the  mill  and  the  con- 
struction industry  benefit. 

In  the  same  way,  the  cement  plants 
and  the  oil  refinery  will  supply  products, 
which  were  shipped  in  before,  directly 


to  the  expanding  local  market. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in 
Hawaii  in  small  industry.  The  most  dra- 
matic example  is  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Hawaiian  Company,  which  opened  a 
small  factory  for  making  corrugated 
cardboard  boxes  in  Honolulu  last  year. 
Previously,  these  boxes  were  shipped  in. 
Now  Weyerhaeuser  ships  in  only  huge 
rolls  of  heavy  paper  and  starch,  at  con- 
siderable saving  in  shipping  costs,  and 
makes  boxes  by  simply  adding  a  little 
free  Hawaiian  air. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  opportunity, 
says  economist  Mason,  to  make  profits 
in  Hawaii  by  taking  advantage  of  such 
factors,  although  some  areas  —  grocery 
stores,  shoe  stores,  dime  stores  —  are 
pretty  well  saturated. 

There  is  room  for  more  restaurants, 
small  manufacturing  and  fabricating  op- 
erations to  supply  the  local  market,  and 
service  trades.  The  area  expanding  most 
rapidly  is  tourism:  1,500  new  hotel 
rooms  were  recently  completed  or  were 
under  construction  as  1960  began.  This, 
and  future  expansion  already  on  the 
drawing  boards,  will  provide  opportuni- 


By  REV.  JOEL  C.  HARRIS 
Past  Department  Chaplain  of  South  Dakota 
Methodist  Congregation 
Artesian,  South  Dakota 

O  God,  our  Creator,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  privilege  of  life  and  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  in  our  free  land  of 
America.  Thou  hast  granted  unto  us 
man\-  material  and  spiritual  blessings. 
We  ask  for  Thy  guidance  as  w  e  face 
a  future  which  is  unknot  n  but  which 
we  feel  is  pregnant  \\  ith  man>'  great 
possibilities  for  human  understanding 
and  brotherhood. 

Forgive  us  wherein  we  have  failed 
Thee  in  the  past,  our  Father.  We 
realize  our  limitations  but  we  look  to 
Thcc  for  help  and  wisdom.  Save  us 
from  an  overdependencc  upon  force 
or  a  wrong  use  of  the  might)'  power 
of  the  atom;  for  we  believe  that  Thou 
hast  taught  us  to  love  all  men  and 
thus  permit  Thy  kingdom  to  rule  on 
earth. 

In  Thy  Name  we  pray.  Amen. 


ties  for  a  wide  range  of  people  from 
bellhops  to  gift  store  operators. 

Hawaii's  two  largest  civilian  indus- 
tries, sugar  and  pineapple,  are  pretty 
well  stabilized  and  will  be  little  affected 
by  the  present  expansion  of  Hawaii's 
economy.  Tourism  will  pass  them  both 
in  a  few  years.  As  for  the  military, 
Hawaii's  biggest  industry  of  all,  its  fate 
lies  in  Washington.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  Federal  military  spending  in 
Hawaii  will  go  down  in  the  near  future, 
and  it's  very  likely  that  such  spending 
will  go  up  when  half  a  dozen  projected 
Nike  missile  sites  are  put  in. 

An  important  spur  to  Hawaii's  boom- 
ing economy  is  statehood.  Unlike 
Alaska,  where  the  cost  of  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  statehood  has  created 
an  oppressive  tax  burden,  Hawaii's 
wider  tax  base  has  taken  statehood  in 
stride. 

Dr.  Roy  E.  Brown,  former  director  of 
the  Tax  Foundation  of  Hawaii,  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  statehood  to  Hawaii's 
taxpayers  is  an  extra  68^^  apiece  per 
year.  The  total  cost  of  statehood  for 
Island  taxpayers  runs  to  $393,000  per 
year.  This  pays  for  a  76-member  State 
legislature,  a  State  judiciary  system,  and 
salaries  for  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

On  the  other  hand,  statehood  will  re- 
sult in  substantial  Federal  benefits  that 
Hawaii  was  denied  as  a  Territory. 

Statehood  is  not  entirely  responsible 
for  the  boom  in  Hawaii,  but  it  acceler- 
ated the  expansion  that  was  already 
taking  place.  The  publicity  the  Islands 
have  received  as  a  result  of  statehood 
has  created  new  interest  among  vaca- 
tioners, in  outside  investment  capital 
( mortgage  money  for  cooperative  apart- 
ments, homes,  and  hotels  is  already 
coming  in  at  a  rate  of  $100  million  a 
year),  and  people  interested  in  moving 
to  the  Islands. 

Statehood  has  also  resulted  in  a  strong 
bid  by  leaders  in  Hawaii  to  take  a  place 
in  America's  foreign  policy  in  regard  to 
Asia. 

Thousands  of  Asiatic  students,  diplo- 
mats, guests  of  the  State  Department, 
businessmen,  and  tourists  pass  through 
Hawaii  every  year  either  going  to  or 
coming  from  the  Mainland  of  the 
United  States.  These  Asiatics  feel  more 
at  home  in  Hawaii,  with  its  Oriental 
population,  than  in  the  other  areas  of 
the  U.S. 

Why  not,  then,  set  up  an  East-West 
Center  in  Hawaii  where  these  students 
can  study?  This  is  the  theory  behind  a 
strong  sentiment  in  Hawaii  for  an  East- 
West  Center  to  be  set  up  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  Dr.  Laurence  Snyder, 
president  of  the  University,  has  already 
appointed  a  director  for  such  a  center. 
But  substantial  Federal  funds  are  neces- 
sary for  construction.  Hawaii's  two  U.S. 
Senators  and  one  Representative  are 
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solidly  behind  this  bipartisan  project,  and 
will  try  to  obtain  appropriations  from 
Congress  for  it. 

Sports  abound  in  Hawaii,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  population  is  young  (median 
age  is  24  years).  There  are  hundreds  of 
bowling  leagues,  amateur  golf  tourna- 
ments, Softball  games,  and  tennis 
matches  in  addition  to  swimming  and 
surfing  and  sailing. 

Hunting  is  very  popular.  An  esti- 
mated 100,000  very  formidable  wild 
boar  roam  the  jungle  covered  mountains. 
They  weigh  250  to  300  pounds.  Up- 
wards of  20,000  are  taken  every  year. 
Hawaii's  hunters  bag  about  2.000  wild 
sheep  every  year  and  400  to  500  Axis 
deer  that  weigh  up  to  200  pounds  apiece. 
There  are  wild  goats  too. 

Game  birds,  on  the  upper  slopes,  in- 
clude Chinese  ring-necked  and  Japanese 
blue  pheasant,  California  valley  quail, 
Japanese  quail,  chukar  partridge,  doves 
and  pigeons. 

Fishermen  in  the  Islands  have  a 
choice  of  surf  casting,  net  fishing,  or 
sport  fishing  for  the  big  ones.  The  game 
fish  are  marlin,  yellowfin  tuna,  mahima- 
hi  (dolphin),  and  bonefish. 

For  business  and  social  activities, 
Hawaii  has  clubs  on  all  levels  for  all  in- 
terests for  all  ages  and  races.  Starting 
with  such  typically  American  organiza- 
tions as  The  American  Legion,  Rotary, 
Elks,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  the  list  goes  on 
through  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honolulu  Japanese  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Honolulu  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jean  can  choose  from  more  than  500 
women's  clubs  in  the  Islands  —  garden 
clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Kindergarten  and  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Association,  the  Junior 
League,  church  organizations. 

For  the  kids,  there  are  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
rock-and-roll  fan  clubs. 

But  what  about  the  finer  things  in 
life,  such  as  music  and  the  arts?  Can 
Joe  and  Jean  find  culture  in  Hawaii  or 
will  they  have  to  be  content  with  hula 
dancers  and  the  strum  of  steel  guitars? 

The  chances  are  they  will  find  more 
"culture"  than  they  expected. 

The  Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
90-piece,  semiprofessional  group  that 
gives  45  concerts  a  year  under  con- 
ductor George  Barati,  is  one  of  17  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  the  U.S.  classed  as 
"metropolitan,"  that  is.  with  a  budget  of 
$100,000  to  $175,000  a  year. 

Honolulu's  Academy  of  Arts  houses 
one  of  the  world's  finest  collections  of 
Oriental  art;  and  the  Bishop  Museum, 
established  in  1889,  is  the  best  place  on 
earth  to  go  if  you  want  to  study  about 
the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Honolulu  Community  Theater  is 
in  its  47th  year  of  operation.  It  produces 


six  shows  a  year,  including  Broadway 
hits,  with  an  amateur  cast  and  a  paid 
director. 

For  evening  entertainment,  Honolulu 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  nightclubs.  The 
shows  run  the  gamut  from  Hawaiian 
hula  dancers  through  kimono-clad  Ka- 
buki  dancers  imported  from  Japan  to 
the  sophisticated  music  of  Martin 
Denny.  Restaurants  serve  everything 
from  charcoal-broiled  steak  to  Hawaiian 
poi. 

The  fact  is,  Hawaii  every  day  moves 
closer  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  in 
tastes  and  interests.  Honolulu's  three 
television  stations  show  the  same  net- 
work programs  that  appear  on  the  Main- 
land. However,  the  shows  arc  flown  to 
Hawaii  on  film  and  appear  two  weeks 
after  they  are  presented  "live"  in  Holly- 
wood or  New  'i'ork. 

Hawaii's  23  newspapers,  seven  of 
which  are  dailies,  print  the  same  wire 
stories  that  newspapers  all  over  the  Na- 
tion carry.  There  are  15  radio  stations 
in  Hawaii  and  they  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  disk  jockies  spinning  the  same 
records  you  hear  anywhere  else  in  the 
U.S. 

Hawaii  has  337  schools,  211  public 
and  126  private,  teaching  170,000  stu- 
dents American  history  and  physics  and 
the  three  R's.  The  Honolulu  High  School 
football  league  is  one  of  the  hottest  in 
the  Nation.  Up  to  25,000  spectators 
turn  out  for  a  game  at  Honolulu  Sta- 
dium. 

On  the  college  level,  there  are  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  with  6,600  stu- 
dents, and  five  private  colleges  with  a 
combined  enrollment  of  763.  Some 
1,400  students  attend  four  business 
schools  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hawaii  is 
firmly  established  in  the  American  tra- 
dition of  democracy.  At  every  election 
upwards  of  85  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  show  up  at  the  polls.  And  when 
Hawaii  elected  its  first  Governor  and 
U.S.  Congressmen,  a  whopping  93  per- 
cent of  the  voters  turned  in  ballots.  In 
most  States  65  percent  is  exceptional. 

You  still  have  to  admit  that  taxes  are 
high  and  salaries  aren't,  and  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  fellow  in  the 
$5,000-  to  $10,000-a-year  bracket  to 
buy  himself  a  home  in  the  $20,000-  to 
$40,000-range  and  pay  $2  a  square  foot 
for  his  lot  on  top  of  that. 

Yet,  in  Hawaii  it  is  easier  to  live 
graciously  than  it  is  in  most  places  on 
the  globe.  As  one  Hawaii-smitten  new- 
comer put  it:  "Everyone  is  busy,  but 
never  too  much  in  a  hurry  for  gracious- 
ness.  Nobody  shouts,  not  even  news- 
boys. There  are  fewer  trucks,  no  trains, 
and  the  jets  are  quickly  out  of  earshot. 
Beauty  is  a  way  of  life  in  Hawaii,  part 
of  the  landscape,  part  of  the  simplest 
dwelling,  part  of  the  social  climate." 

THE  END 


PAY  OR  DIE 

PAY  OR  DIE  is  the  story  of  the 
crime-fighting  efforts  of  one  of 
America's  most  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement olficers.  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Petrosino,  of  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  some  of  the 
evil  wrought  by  the  notorious  Mafia, 
or  Black  Hand. 

Lieutenant  Petrosino,  a  native  of 
Sicily,  became  the  first  Italian-born 
lieutenant  on  the  New  York  Police 
Force,  and  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  his  work  against  the 
Mafia  made  him  nationally  famous. 
In  Pay  Or  Die  Ernest  Borgnine  gives 
a  graphic  and  forceful  portrayal  of 
Petrosino's  work  in  New  York's 
Little  Italy,  Zohra  Lampert  stars  as 
the  heroic  policeman's  wife,  and  they 
are  ably  backed  up  by  a  capable  sup- 
porting cast.  The  story  moves  rapid- 
ly as  it  shows  how  Petrosino  fought 
the  terrorists  who  specialized  in 
bombings,  beatings,  stabbings,  and 
other  violence. 

It  accurately  details  how  the 
Italian  Squad  was  set  up  under  his 
direction  and  at  his  urging.  All  mem- 
bers of  this  squad  but  one,  inciden- 
tally, were  of  Italian  extraction,  and 
that  one  was  of  Irish  parentage. 

Petrosino  and  his  Italian  Squad 
were  able  to  accomplish  what  had 
never  been  accomplished  before  — 
they  obtained  convictions  against 
Mafia  members.  Previously  the  ter- 
roristic methods  of  this  mob  had 
been  successful  in  deterring  Italian 
immigrants  from  testifying  against 
them.  Although  his  life  was  threat- 
ened many  times,  Petrosino  con- 
tinued his  all-out  offensive  against 
the  terrorists.  Eventually,  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Italy  to  gather 
information  there  about  the  Mafia 
and  its  members.  And  it  was  while 
on  this  job  that  he  was  killed  on 
March  12,  1909. 

In  summary.  Pay  Or  Die  is  an  ex- 
citing, suspense-filled  motion  picture 
that  pays  deserved  tribute  to  one  of 
America's  most  outstanding  police 
officers. 

An  Allied  Artists  picture ;  produced 
and  directed  by  Richard  Wilson. 
Screenplay  by  Richard  Collins.  Run- 
ning time :  one  hour,  fifty  minutes. 
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MAIN  STREET  FIGHTS  BACK 

 (Cotititiiied  from  page  19)  


hit  some  pretty  uncomfortable  extremes 
—  20  below  in  winter  and  more  than  100 
in  summer.  On  days  like  these,  people 
generally  put  off  all  but  emergency  shop- 
ping. Mr.  Gruen  figured  that  if  the 
weather  wasn't  going  to  cooperate,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  manufacture  out- 
door temperatures  comfortable  enough 
to  shop. 

Accordingly,  Southdale  now  has  an 
air-conditioned,  enclosed  mall  300  feet 
long  and  two  stories  high.  It's  cool  in 
100-degree  heat  and  warm  at  zero.  And 
it's  all  prettied  up  with  plantings,  gilded 
artificial  trees,  a  sidewalk  cafe  and  two- 
story  cages  filled  with  tropical  birds.  It 
makes  it  fun  to  spend  yourself  broke  in 
the  shops  that  line  the  mall.  A  number 
of  other  centers  also  have  all-weather 
enclosed  malls,  and  more  are  being  built. 

There  are  other  mammoths.  When 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  took  off  from 
Roosevelt  Field  in  Long  Island  that 
morning  in  1927,  he  never  dreamed  that 
the  airfield  would  ultimately  be  turned 
into  a  suburban  project  unequalled  any- 
where. The  field  is  now  a  vast  shopping 
center,  but  that's  only  a  quarter  of  its 
scope:  it's  also  an  industrial  park,  busi- 
ness and  commercial  region,  and  an 
amusement  area. 

In  Roosevelt  Field's  325  acres  you  can 
furnish  an  entire  house,  buy  a  hotdog, 
get  an  airplane  ticket,  order  an  encyclo- 
pedia, arrange  for  life  insurance,  browse 
in  an  art  gallery,  watch  a  radio  station 
in  operation,  go  ice  skating,  get  a  com- 
plete medical  examination,  purchase 
stocks  —  and  then  go  to  a  bank  or  finance 
company  to  borrow  money.  In  short, 
there  are  very  few  things  you  can't  do, 
acquire,  or  buy  someplace  in  the  region. 

Long  Island's  suburbanites  know  this. 
During  the  five-week  Christmas  shop- 
ping season  last  year,  2  million  persons 
did  business  at  the  center— a  figure  about 
equal  to  the  population  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many,  many  others.  In  At- 
lanta they  have  Lenox  Square,  largest 
suburban  shopping  center  in  the  south. 
In  Skokie,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  there's 
the  vast  and  beautiful  Old  Orchard.  In 
Portland,  Oregon,  Lloyd's  Center  is  near- 
ing  completion;  its  selling  area  alone  will 
be  larger  than  the  ground  on  which  the 
Pentagon  sits.  Big  retailers  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  other  centers  in  and 
around  Albuquerque,  San  Diego,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  many 
dozens  of  other  cities.  Leonard  Farber, 
past  president  of  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Shopping  Centers,  says:  "Every 
real  estate  developer  I  know  has  one  or 
two  centers  on  the  drawing  boards." 

The  country,  in  short,  has  become 
shopping  center  happy.  Many  areas,  of 
course,  have  the  population  to  absorb 
more.  Others,  frankly,  do  not.  Some  wise 


businessmen  are  now  saying  that  they 
may  be  coming  too  fast  and  too  thick  in 
a  number  of  localities.  In  some  heavily 
populated  suburbs,  such  as  Long  Island, 
the  centers  are  popping  up  less  than 
a  half  mile  apart.  Within  a  mile  radius 
in  the  Hewlett  area,  for  example,  there 
are  four  in  various  stages  of  completion. 
And  a  mile  beyond  the  radius  stands 
the  vast  Green  Acres  shopping  center, 
one  of  the  country's  biggest. 

Don  Casto,  a  real  estate  developer 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  one  expert  who 
is  convinced  that  the  country  already 
has  an  adequate  number  of  giant  cen- 
ters. We  won't  need  any  new  ones  for 
the  next  ten  to  15  years,  he  says.  By 
that  time,  he  feels,  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation will  call  for  further  expansion. 
A  survey  of  20  large  cities  by  Business- 
Week revealed  that  at  least  six  are  close 
to  the  saturation  point  for  giant  centers. 

Nevertheless,  needed  or  not,  they 
are  sprouting  like  mushrooms  —  toad- 
stools to  small  businessmen  in  down- 
town areas.  Ed  Wimmer,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  declares  that  "over- 
building of  shopping  centers  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  countless  thousands  of  small 
businesses  and  their  suppliers.  This 
overbuilding  is  helping  to  ruin  down- 
town areas  and  lowering  the  tax  base 
of  entire  cities." 

Here's  what  Mr.  Wimmer  has  in 
mind:  In  a  Midwestern  community  a 
group  of  promoters  are  planning  to 
construct  a  shopping  center  a  short  dis- 
tance from  town.  "Promoters  of  this 
plaza,"  Mr.  Wimmer  declares,  "coldly 
calculated  in  their  own  printed  survey 
that  approximately  300  merchants 
would  be  disastrously  affected  in  the 
old  trading  area,  and  a  total  of  850 
stores  would  probably  be  harmed. 

"They  contemplated  a  $19  million 
volume  of  business  the  first  year,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  half  of  the  entire  retail 
sales  now  being  done  in  the  primary 
business  area.  This  would  have  a  dead- 
ening effect  on  every  business  there 
and  probably  create  a  competitive  sit- 
uation that  would  hurt  the  entire  city." 

Mr.  Wimmer  sums  up: 

"It  is  true  that  many  fine  independ- 
ent stores  are  located  in  the  shopping 
centers  which  have  sprung  up,  and  the 
welfare  of  these  independents  is  im- 
portant to  our  economic  well-being,  but 
it  should  be  clear  to  anyone  that  com- 
munities which  have  pioneered  in  the 
building  of  churches,  schools  and 
homes  cannot  be  brushed  aside  in  a 
mad  drive  of  big  business  to  monopo- 
lize the  retail  business." 

What  are  some  of  the  other  specific 
effects  the  centers  are  having  on  the 


business  down  in  Main  Street?  Here 
are  some  interesting  answers: 

1.  In  20  top-ranking  standard  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  key  parts  of  the 
country  the  downtown  or  center  sec- 
tions gained  only  7  percent  in  sales 
volume  over  a  recent  six-year  period. 
Over  the  same  span  of  years,  retail 
activity  in  the  suburbs  of  those  20  cities 
was  up  60  percent.  So  reports  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
a  new  study. 

2.  Some  1,500  shoppers  were  inter- 
viewed at  three  major  New  York  City 
suburban  shopping  centers  by  research- 
ers from  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  The  shoppers  were 
asked  where  they  bought  certain  items 
before  the  centers  were  opened  and 
where  they  bought  them  after  the  cen- 
ters were  opened.  In  every  case,  the 
opening  of  the  centers  resulted  in  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  percentage  of  persons 
who  bought  most  of  these  items  down- 
town. Here  are  the  results  at  a  glance: 

Those  who  Those  who 


bought 

bought 

downtown 

downtown 

BEFORE 

AFTER 

centers 

centers 

opened. 

opened. 

Children's  wear 

77% 

39% 

Piece  goods  and 

textiles 

77% 

39% 

Women's  wear 

87% 

46% 

Furniture  and 

hardware 

79% 

44% 

Men's  wear 

81% 

47% 

3.  The  Colleg 

e  of  Business  Adminis- 

tration  of  Syracuse  University  studied 
the  impact  of  the  Shoppingtown  and 
Nottingham  centers  on  the  Westcott 
Street  neighborhood  area  of  Syracuse. 
Fully  half  the  families  who  bought  gro- 
ceries at  the  new  centers  have  switched 
their  allegiance  from  Westcott  Street. 
The  annual  loss  to  the  downtown  grocers 
from  center  competition  was  estimated 
at  $1  million. 

It's  plain,  then,  that  downtown  is  feel- 
ing the  pinch.  The  heart  of  the  central 
city  is  wincing  from  the  squeeze  and  so 
are  the  neighborhood  merchants  in  the 
communities  that  surround  the  metro- 
politan areas. 

Of  course,  nobody  blames  the  shop- 
ping centers  alone  for  downtown's 
plight.  There  were  those  other  matters 
we  mentioned  before  —  traffic  jams, 
parking  headaches,  transit  problems.  In 
a  number  of  cities,  skid  rows  have  grown 
up  almost  around  the  corner  from  swank 
stores.  Pretty  nearly  everywhere,  there 
was  deterioration,  stagnation,  and  creep- 
ing paralysis. 

That's  the  way  things  stood  until  the 
Big  Awakening.  Downtown  opened  its 
eyes,  looked  around,  shuddered  at  what 
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it  saw,  and  came  out  fighting.  There's 
now  a  new  zcstfulness  in  the  Main 
Streets  across  the  country,  an  eagerness 
to  fix  up  and  shine  up,  to  emerge  from 
the  past  generation  and  past  century 
into  the  sprightly  sixties,  to  compete  with 
the  glamorous  shopping  centers. 

How,  exactly,  is  Main  Street  fighting 
back?  In  a  number  of  ways: 

With  Shopping  Malls 

The  idea  of  creating  downtown  shop- 
ping malls  is  sweeping  across  the  Nation. 
There  are  areas  in  the  heart  of  town 
from  which  all  vehicular  traffic  is  barred. 
A  number  of  streets  are  transformed 
into  gracious  promenades,  with  trees, 
grass,  sculpture,  benches,  all  the  pleasant 
trimmings. 

While  Kalamazoo  has  the  country's 
only  permanent  mall,  more  than  100 
towns  and  cities  have  tried  them  for 
various  periods.  Boston,  Des  Moines, 
Fort  Worth  gave  the  pedestrian  plaza 
a  try.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  mulling  over  the  mall  idea. 
Springfield,  Oregon,  conducted  a  10-day 
trial  with  one  and  racked  up  an  average 
14-percent  rise  in  sales  for  stores  on  the 
mall.  Almost  80  percent  of  the  shops 
involved  termed  the  test  successful. 
Waco,  Texas,  tried  the  idea  and  is  now 
looking  into  the  prospects  of  setting  up 
a  permanent  one. 

In  Kalamazoo  they  have  a  fountain, 
playground,  sitting  areas,  and  plenty  of 
shoppers  where  they  once  had  traffic 
jams.  The  project's  cost,  $60,000,  was 
split  between  the  city  and  mall  mer- 
chants. Stores  report  sales  increases 
ranging  up  to  40  percent.  A  number  of 
merchants  have  remodeled  their  estab- 
lishments to  fit  in  with  the  attractiveness 
of  the  plaza.  Many  are  convinced  that 
the  mall  is  a  lifesaver  for  the  section. 
If  it  continues  to  remain  popular,  Kala- 
mazoo isn't  stopping  there  —  there'll  be 
many  more  landscaped  walkways  in 
many  more  business  districts. 

And  here's  the  latest: 

The  famous  Lincoln  Road  in  Miami 
Beach,  for  four  decades  a  world-famous 
shopping  boulevard,  is  going  to  become 
a  mall.  The  pedestrian  promenade  will 
be  a  mile  long  and  will  resemble  a  sub- 
tropical, semienclosed  garden.  Autos  will 
be  barred.  The  decision  to  make  a  mall 
of  the  area  was  promoted  by  the  gradual 
drop  in  the  number  of  tourists.  Hotel 
construction  in  recent  years  has  moved 
northward  and  shoppers  have  taken  to 
strolling  in  the  basement  arcades  of  the 
newer  hotels,  whose  stores  cut  heavily 
into  the  downtown  trade.  To  attract 
shoppers  and  bring  back  the  fashionable 
stores  that  moved  out,  a  $600,000  bond 
issue  was  approved. 

The  mall  will  be  a  beauty.  It  will  have 
bubbling  fountains  at  strategic  points, 
graceful  archways,  music  piped  over  a 
loudspeaker  system.  Trackless  trams  will 
transport  shoppers  over  the  area.  Inter- 


estingly, as  soon  as  the  project  was  ap- 
proved, a  number  of  smart  fashion  shops 
in  the  northern  areas  leased  locations 
along  Lincoln  Road. 

Malls  are  not,  of  course,  necessarily 
the  answer  for  every  locality.  In  To- 
ledo, for  example,  there  were  sizable 
numbers  of  nay  votes  following  an  ex- 
periment. In  general,  experts  in  down- 
town improvement  agree  that  while 
malls  are  a  bright  and  important  inno- 
vation, they  cannot  solve  downtown's 
major  ills  all  by  themselves. 

Laurence  Alexander,  president  of  Na- 
tional Downtown  Services,  puts  it  this 
way:  "Traffic  congestion,  transit  prob- 
lems and  parking  headaches  must  be 
solved,  otherwise  the  people  for  whom 
the  mall  is  built  will  give  it  the  cold 
shoulder  because  they  simply  can't  get 
there." 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Alexander  agrees 
with  many  other  authorities  that  malls 
are  a  powerful  weapon  because  they  help 
return  downtown  to  the  people,  give  the 
aging  areas  much-needed  facelifts,  and 
help  the  merchants  meet  the  competition 
of  the  spacious  and  attractively  designed 
suburban  centers. 

However,  Mr.  Alexander  also  warns 
that  the  mall  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
gimmick  or  promotional  tool,  but  as  a 
long-range  downtown  improvement 
measure.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "an  idea  of 
real  merit  for  downtown  but  it  must  not 
be  rushed  into  headlong,  heedless  of 
other  problems  and  without  thought  and 
study  by  experts." 

With  New  Parking 

All  over  America,  Main  Streets  are 
cudgeling  their  brains  for  a  solution  and 
coming  up  with  answers,  to  wit: 

In  Elmira,  New  York,  a  group  of 
stores  joined  together,  bought  two  entire 
blocks,  razed  the  structures  on  them,  and 


converted  the  entire  area  into  parking 
fields.  Then  they  put  up  canopies  to  face 
the  fields.  In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  and  numerous  other 
areas,  merchants  are  also  beautifying  rear 
entrances  that  have  backyard  parking. 

In  Orlando,  Florida,  a  shopper  shut- 
tle-bus service  was  set  up  for  the  last 
Christinas  period.  People  parked  on  the 
fringes  of  town,  then  were  transported 
to  the  main  downtown  area.  The  pro- 
gram cost  $6,000  and  was  rated  as  much 
more  successful  than  anticipated. 

In  New  York  City,  a  $52.5  million 
project  to  build  15  big  garages  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan  is  now  being  seriously 
considered.  Traffic  Commissioner  T.  T. 
Wiley  says  a  vast  expansion  of  parking 
facilities  is  essential  to  bring  back  shop- 
pers from  the  suburbs  and  revitalize  the 
downtown  area.  Lack  of  parking  space, 
he  declares,  was  responsible  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  30,000  retail  jobs  in  the 
city  during  the  past  decade  as  a  result 
of  the  closing  of  a  number  of  major  de- 
partment stores.  The  15  garages  would 
have  space  for  almost  10,000  cars. 

By  Prettying  Up  The  Stores 

Surveys  by  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  have  disclosed  that 
eight  out  of  1 0  stores  are  now  redecorat- 
ing existing  facilities.  "This  emphasis  on 
the  renovation  of  existing  facilities  coin- 
cides closely  with  what  appears  to  be 
a  marked  renewal  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  downtown  business  districts 
of  the  nation,"  says  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
the  association's  executive  vice  president. 

Here  are  some  dramatic  statistics: 

Four-fifths  of  the  retail  stores  that  did 
an  annual  business  of  from  $5  million 
to  $10  million  installed  new  fixtures  at 
an  average  cost  of  $32,000. 

One  out  of  three  in  the  $10  million 
to  $20  million  category  put  in  new  ele- 
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vators  or  escalators,  in  some  cases  both. 

The  average  small  downtown  retailer 
spent  more  than  $20,000  on  moderniza- 
tion. 

The  bigger  establishments,  those  doing 
more  than  $20  million,  plan  to  spend  an 
average  of  $2.5  million  each  on  down- 
town modernization  during  the  next  five 
years. 

A  growing  trend  is  group  moderniza- 
tion projects.  Stores  band  together  to 
carry  out  refurbishing  simultaneously. 
They  are  learning  that,  when  they  do 
so,  banks  look  more  kindly  on  them 
when  it  comes  to  making  loans.  General 
action  to  combat  deterioration  of  an  area 
is  more  impressive  to  a  banker  than  if 
one  merchant  decides  to  swim  against 
the  tide  by  modernizing  while  the  others 
keep  looking  shabby. 

By  Building  Downtown  Areas 
This,  of  course,  is  the  "nuclear  weap- 
on" in  the  armament,  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive. Increasing  numbers  of  cities  are 
undertaking  and  projecting  vast  improve- 
ment programs  that  include  complete 
redoing  and  costs  hundreds  of  millions. 
Dart  around  the  U.S.  and  see  what's  go- 
ing on: 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  on  its  way. 
Ten  years  ago  the  central  business  dis- 
trict was  surrounded  by  slums  and  flop- 
houses. In  the  past  decade  the  entire 


face  of  the  downtown  district  has  been 
lifted,  and  a  whole  new  one  is  emerging. 
The  long-range  program  will  be  com- 


"OK  tlicn,  how  about  a  hot  tip  on  the 
market?" 
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pleted  in  1980.  But  even  now,  its  citi- 
zens proudly  proclaim  that  "everything's 
up  to  date  in  Kansas  City." 


New  York  has  a  gathering  drive  to 
give  lower  Manhattan  a  billion-dollar 
refurbishing  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Asso- 
ciation is  proposing  the  development  of 
housing,  shopping,  and  traffic  facilities  in 
the  whole  area. 

Kalamazoo's  mall  is  only  the  first  stage 
of  a  20-year  program  calling  for  recon- 
struction of  a  50-block  downtown  area 
from  which  industrial  and  residential 
buildings  and  automobiles  would  be 
barred.  It  would  have  only  stores,  office 
buildings,  civic  structures,  and  parks. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  discuss- 
ing a  master  redevelopment  plan. 

Yes,  downtown  is  fighting  back  hard. 
Strangely,  though,  this  is  one  battle  that 
won't  end  up  in  defeat  for  one  of  the 
sides.  Actually,  when  you  come  down  to 
cases,  there  is  enough  room  and  enough 
population  to  support  two  thriving  retail 
markets  in  America  —  the  urban  and  the 
suburban. 

Stephen  K.  Small,  an  executive  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
asserts:  "The  issue  is  not  the  downtown 
store  versus  its  suburban  cousin.  Both 
can  flourish.  But  each  must  get  its  fair 
share  of  creative  thinking  and  spending." 

Main  street,  asleep  too  long,  is  wide 
awake  now  and  battling  for  its  share. 

THE  END 
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filtrators.  As  a  solution,  we  should  arm 
every  able-bodied  and  trustworthy 
American  citizen  with  a  rifle  and  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  to  be  kept  in  his 
l.ion/e  at  all  times!  Also,  gi\'c  each  man 
a  small  battery-powered  radio  receiv- 
er, and  let  each  man  be  a  member  of  a 
12-man  squad.  The  12tli  man  should 
have  a  transmitter  to  call  and  assemble 
his  squad  in  case  of  an  alert.  Such 
armed  citizen-soldiers  could  restore 
order  and  confidence  in  case  of  an 
•.utenipted  takeover  by  reds.  They 
should  be  under  the  Governor  of  their 
State,  and  The  American  Legion  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association  should 
)oin  forces  in  getting  this  moxemcnt 
started. 

Maj.  James  E.  Bioyles, 

USAf  (Ret.) 
Randolph  AFB,  Tex. 


SENATORIAL  NOTE 

Sir:  I  hav  e  just  rcail  \\  ith  interest  the 
article  "All  About  Alaska"  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine. This   piece,  by  Jim  Rearden, 
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packs  a  great  deal  of  factual  material 
into  a  brief  article.  You  arc  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  giving  such  attention 
to  our  State. 

Ernest  Grnening 

U.S.  Senator  fro///  Alaska 

ANOTHER  UPRISING 

Sir:  There  was  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence at  the  high  school  niy  son  attends 
here  in  Paramus,  N.J.,  on  the  day  of  the 
May  3rd  air  raid  drill.  There  was  a 
group  of  senior  students  that  had  ob- 
jected and  protested  vigorously  against 
participation  and  the  execution  of  the 
air  raid  drill.  Since  this  small  group's 
display,  there  has  been  a  Count>-  or- 
ganization formed  by  13  students  from 
six  schools  calling  themselves  "Bergen 
County  \'outh  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Polic\-."  At  their  second  meet- 
ing they  had  an  increased  attendance 
of  62  students.  All  this  coming  from 
the  original  display  of  air  raid  drill 
protests  on  iMay  3rd,  at  which  time 
even  mimeographed  literature  printed 
on  the  school  machines,  was  distrib- 
uted b\'  this  then  small  group  through- 
out the  school  expressing  opposition  to 
the  Ci\  il  Defense  Drills. 

Name  Withheld 
Para///iis,  N.J. 

NOT  POSTMEN 

Sir:  As  a  cit\'  mail  carrier-Legionnaire 
(40  years.  Post  453,  Iow  a),  I  have  been 
trying  to  conduct  a  campaign  to  have 
advertisers  quit  calling  us  post///en. 


Postman  is  the  official  Canadian-Brit- 
ish-i\ustralian  designation.  Ours,  on 
Post  Office  Department  rosters,  is  car- 
rier, city  or  rural. 

Bill  Absolon 

Chicago,  111. 

DESECRATION 

Sir:  Memorial  Daj-  invariabh'  brings 
reports  as  to  the  number  of  deaths 
over  the  weekeend  —  deaths  of  folks 
who  set  out  on  a  festive  venture  be- 
cause they  had  an  extra  day  aw  a\' 
from  work.  Memorial  Day,  feeling 
people  feel,  is  a  day  of  remembrance 
and  of  remorse.  Men,  man\-  unknow  n, 
gave  their  lives  to  safeguard  the 
American  way  of  life  —  a  w  ay  of  life 
w  atched  by  the  w  hole  world  and  b>' 
the  souls  of  living  people  whose 
dear  ones  are  located  in  graveyards. 
Memorial  Day  in  America  is  a  dese- 
cration of  humankind  when  the 
beaches  and  resorts  are  littered  w  ith 
beer  bottles  and  unread  obituaries. 
Memorial  Da>'  to  us  is  a  day  of  wor- 
ship of  God  and  of  prayers  for  the 
patriotic  dead  w  ho  made  our  freedom 
possible.  H-day  may  be  around  the 
corner,  and  then  Memeorial  Day 
won't  be  a  day  of  festivity.  Then 
Memorial  Da\'  just  won't  he  in  our 
calendar  at  all. 

^VilIianl  1).  Pardridge 

Washii/gto//,  D.C 

Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  policy  of  The 
American  Legion.  Name  withlield  if  re- 
quested. Keep  your  letters  short.  Address: 
Sound  Off.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


WIRELESS  TELEPHONES  FOR  EVERYONE 
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derful  means  of  control  when  control  is 
needed,"  photographer  Ben  Rose  points 
out.  "It  also  acts  as  a  safety  guard  and 
accident  preventer." 

On  an  assignment  to  photograph  Land 
Rovers  (rugged,  jeep-hive  vehicles)  in  ac- 
tion. Rose  installed  a  transceiver  in  his 
station  wagon  and  another  in  a  Rover. 
Setting  up  his  camera  about  500  feet 
from  a  muddy,  rain-drenched  stretch  of 
road  under  construction,  he  used  the 
radio  to  direct  the  Rover  along  a  path 
that  provided  exactly  the  pictures  he 
wanted.  And  when  the  gooey  spray  ob- 
scured the  driver's  vision,  Rose  talked 
him  safely  through  the  mire. 

Another  group  of  ingenious  New 
Yorkers  found  the  Citizens  Band  a 
handy  tool  in  their  business  until  the 
FCC  and  police  interfered  rather  rudely. 
It  seems  the  "businessmen"  were  using 
this  modern  convenience  to  update  the 
ancient  arts  of  robbery  and  larceny. 

The  FCC  objected  because  they 
hadn't  truthfully  answered  Question  9 
on  their  license  application:  "How  is 
radio  to  be  used  in  connection  with  ap- 
plicant's business  or  personal  activities?" 

Bandits  bold  enough  to  try  the  Citi- 
zens Band  might  get  genuine  static  from 
the  law  in  some  places.  Many  small 
towns  equip  their  police  and  fire  units 
with  the  low-cost  Class  D  sets  instead 
of  the  more  expensive  equipment  used 
on  special  bands  set  aside  for  public 
safety  activities. 

Recently  a  few  manufacturers  have 
turned  out  small,  hand-held  transistor 
sets  for  use  over  very  short  ranges.  In 
running  field  tests  on  its  % -pound  mite 
of  a  transceiver,  one  company  came  up 
with  a  novel  application.  A  test  engineer 
hung  a  set  around  the  neck  of  his  adven- 


turous six-year-old,  who  had  a  habit  of 
disappearing  from  the  family  circle  at 
outdoor  gatherings.  Since  the  little  unit 
featured  a  push-to-talk,  release-to-listen 
button,  the  youngster  could  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  hear  daddy  call. 

However,  the  maker  suggests  more 
practical  uses  over  the  set's  line-of-sight, 
three-mile  range.  Bridge  construction 
workers  could  save  time  with  it,  as  could 
highway  fiagmen,  football  spotters,  band 
directors,  loggers,  parking  area  patrols, 
plant  guards,  and  warehouse  shipping 
clerks. 

Citizens  Band  radio  might  well  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  tool  for  your  own  busi- 
ness or  leisure  activities.  Here,  to  help 
you  decide  whether  this  "wireless  tele- 
phony" is  for  you,  are  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked 
about  the  band: 

IVho  is  elif,'ihle  for  a  station  license? 
Any  U.  S.  citizen  over  18  years  of  age. 

How  do  I  apply?  Write  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  for  FCC  Form  505.  This 
form  includes  a  worksheet  with  com- 
plete information  on  filling  out  the  li- 
cense application.  There  is  no  charge. 

How  long  before  I  receive  niy  license? 
Usually  about  two  months  after  mailing 
Form  505. 

Who  can  operate  the  station?  Anyone, 
but  the  licensee  is  held  responsible  for 
its  proper  use. 

Are  there  any  restrictions  on  use  of 
the  hand?  Yes.  You  can  only  use  it  for 
contacts  within  your  local  area.  Trans- 
missions should  be  as  brief  as  possible  to 
pass  along  the  information  for  which  the 
call  was  made.  In  other  words,  no  gos- 
siping. When  talking  with  other  Class  D 
stations  (as  opposed  to  other  units  of 


your  own  station,  as  in  a  car  or  boat), 
you  are  limited  to  five  minutes.  After 
silently  monitoring  the  channel  for  two 
minutes  to  permit  other  IratVic,  you  can 
call  again. 

Can  I  use  the  set  in  my  car  while 
traveling?  Yes,  as  long  as  you  call  some- 
one in  the  area  where  you're  driving, 
and  for  a  valid  purpose.  You  must  give 
your  location  along  with  your  call  sign. 

iVhai  range  can  I  get  with  a  Citizens 
B(uid  transceivers?  Normally,  a  mini- 
mum of  five  miles  with  any  type  terrain; 
in  the  open  countryside,  10  miles  or 
more;  15  miles  over  water,  and,  using  a 
beamed  antenna,  up  to  20  miles  or  better 
point  to  point. 

IVhat  equipment  will  I  need?  For  the 
normal  setup  —  base  station  at  home, 
mobile  unit  in  your  car  —  two  transceiv- 
ers, a  fixed  "ground  plane"  antenna,  and 
a  bimiper-mountcd  whip  antenna. 

What  will  the  equipment  cost?  Trans- 
ceivers start  at  $39.95  for  a  simple-to- 
assemble  kit  with  only  three  controls  — 
volume,  channel  tuner,  and  transmit- 
receive  switch.  Walkie-talkie  type  sets 
start  at  just  under  $100,  and  for  a  fancy 
outfit  you  can  pay  upwards  of  $200. 
Good  antennas  will  run  about  $20  apiece. 
Beam  antennas,  for  maximum  range,  are 
higher.  Check  the  radio  and  electronics 
magazines  or  a  local  supplier  for  the  wide 
range  of  equipment  available. 

Any  other  advice?  Yes.  If  you  decide 
that  Citizens  Band  radio  is  for  you.  ex- 
ercise normal  courtesy  with  it  and  you'll 
find  yourself  cultivating  a  whole  new 
circle  of  friends.  But  one  word  of  cau- 
tion: don't  go  on  the  air  until  you've 
received  your  license.  They  won't  let  you 
bring  your  set  along  to  Leavenworth. 

1  HE  PND 


crick  Funston  were  promoted  to 
brigadier  in  the  Regular  Army  from  vol- 
unteer commissions  only,  and  Captain 
Albert  L.  Mills  of  the  regular  Cavalry 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  just 
ahead  of  Pershing.  All  of  those  promo- 
tions were  made  in  the  considered  in- 
terest of  Army  efficiency  at  a  time  when 
the  .Service  was  moribund  by  passively 
dug-in  rank,  living  on  the  inertia  of 
seniority. 

General  Pershing  went  back  to  the 
Philippines  in  1906  as  Commander  of 
the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Moro  Province  —  and 
served  as  such  until  1913. 

In  1914  he  was  sent  to  the  seething 
Mexican  border  in  command  of  a 
brigade  with  headquarters  at  El  Paso, 
leaving  his  wife,  Frances  Warren 
Pershing,  and  his  four  young  children  — 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 
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Helen  9,  Anne  7,  Warren  6,  and  Mary 
3  —  in  quarters  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  His  appalling  personal  trage- 
dy occurred  there  on  August  27,  I9J5, 
when  the  quarters  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  Mrs.  Pershing  and  the  three  little 
girls  died  in  the  holocaust.  Only  his  son 
Warren  survived.  What  that  will  do  to  a 
man,  no  other  man  can  ever  say.  At  best 
a  part  of  him  must  seal  itself  up  forever, 
wherein  the  dead  never  grow  up  nor 
grow  older,  only  the  broken  heart  that 
holds  them  in  lonely  anguish. 

That  tragedy  was  a  part  of  the  great 
and  natural  dignity  of  Pershing,  of 
which  Heywood  Broun  once  wrote:  "They 
will  never  call  him  Papa  Pershing."  It 
was  dignity  that  impelled  only  the  long- 
service  soldiers  to  call  him  "Black  Jack" 
as  a  subtle  accolade,  not  in  derogation. 
Pershing  never  married  again. 


In  1 9 1 6  he  organized  and  commanded 
the  Mexican  Punitive  Expedition,  a 
combined  arms  force  of  10,000  men 
that  penetrated  350  miles  into  Mexico 
and  broke  up  Pancho  Villa's  armed 
revolutionaries,  severely  wounding  the 
bandit  himself.  There  is  a  prophetic 
photograph  surviving  from  those  days: 
a  picture  taken  at  Nogales  of  Generals 
Obregon  and  Villa  with  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing.  Behind  Pershing 
and  to  his  left  stands  his  aide  —  First 
Lieutenant  George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 

Old  war  indeed!  Before  Pershing 
fought  World  War  1,  he  had  seen  or 
fought  in  nine  older  wars.  The  story  of 
Pershing's  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  AEF  is  not  generally  known,  for 
it  is  loosely  assumed  that  he  fell  into  it 
naturally  when  General  Frederick  Fun- 
ston died.  But  this  is  not  so.  Newton  D. 
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Baker,  Wilson's  Scciclary  ot  War,  had 
had  no  previous  aequaintanee  with 
Army  matters  before  his  Cabinet  ap- 
pointment. The  Chief  of  Staff  in  1917 
was  Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  a 
distinguished  and  capable  officer  but  in 
his  64th  year  —  facing  statutory  retire- 
ment in  a  matter  of  months.  When  it 
became  imperative  to  select  a  field  com- 
mander. Secretary  Baker  took  home  the 
complete  records  of  all  general  officers 
and  spent  48  almost-continuous  hours 
examining  them  minutely  against  each 
other.  Like  a  machine  records  selection, 
the  answer  came  out  Pershing  and  like 
the  first  America's  Cup  Race  "there  was 
no  second"  on  the  record. 

There  was  no  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  for  him  to  command  either. 
1  he  Regular  Army  ran  to  possibly 
25,()()()  nien  all  told  in  1917.  There  was 
no  divisional  organization  except  for  the 
hastily  scratched  up  1st  Division,  ele- 
ments of  which  (the  7th  Field  Artillery) 
were  still  landing  in  St.  Nazaire  in  early 
July,  three  months  after  the  declaration 
of  war.  There  was  no  reserve  as  we 
know  it  today  except  the  Officer's  Train- 
ing Camps  of  the  Plattsburg  Movement. 
And  to  attend  one  of  these  camps  prior 
to  the  declaration  of  war  a  man  had  to 
buy  his  own  uniforms,  pay  for  his  food 
and  incidentals,  and  transport  himself  to 
and  from  his  home.  For  which  he  re- 
ceived no  pay,  but  he  could  get  an  Offi- 
cers Reserve  Corps  commission  and 
wear  ORC  in  bronze  on  his  collar.  The 
National  Guard  outfits  in  most  States 
were  separate  company  deals  that  quite 
possibly  had  never  trained  in  regiment. 
And  a  long  enough  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  Spanish-American  War  to 
allow  State  politics  -  rather  than  quali- 
fication —  to  creep  back  into  the  selec- 
tion of  senior  officers. 

From  this  potential.  General  I^-rshing 
had  the  unenviable  task  of  producing  a 
completely  organized  army.  Given  a 
free  hand  fortunately,  he  was  able  in  i  8 
months  to  produce  an  integrated  fighting 
force  of  2  million  men  and  to  fight  it 
himself  as  field  commander  in  the  last 
few  months  of  the  war. 

Nobody  but  the  Regular  Army  ever 
trained  progressively  for  war  in  the 
United  States  before  World  War  I,  and 
the  Regulars  never  trained  on  the  mass 
scale  that  European  armies  had  been 
going  in  for  since  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  If  war  came,  you  just  blithely 
sprang  to  arms  overnight  in  the  fatuous 
but  golden  words  of  William  Jenninas 
Bryan  —  never  mind  what  arms  you 
sprang  to,  or  who  fed  you  breakfast  the 
next  morning. 

Pershing  was  not  an  overnight  spring- 
er. Having  previously  commanded  tour 
brigade-sized  expeditions  in  hostile  ter- 
ritory, he  was  a  respecter  of  the  supply 
and  administration  which  come  before 
all  glory  and  without  which  there  is  no 


"military  diversion  of  fighting  a  war"  — 
again,  Frederick  the  Great.  Further- 
more, Pershing  was  a  trainer  from  a  way 
back.  The  two  sided  maneuver  was 
modestly  born  in  his  time  into  United 
States  Army  doctrine  at  Fort  Bayard, 
New  Mexico,  in  1886  when  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  instituted  "raiding 
games"  wherein  one  cavalry  troop  took 
the  part  of  raiding  Apaches  and  the 
others  countered  their  efforts.  Pershing 
carried  the  method  to  the  Philippines  — 
building  training  into  pyramidal  struc- 
ture from  the  individual,  through  unit  to 
combined  arms  —  and  then  physically  op- 


"Anotlici-  lost  young  soul  groping  for  his 
personality  at  90  miles  an  hour." 
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posed  maneuvers  of  two  counterbodies 
of  troops. 

As  sketchily  as  they  began  in  the 
National  Army  of  1917-18  (some  men 
were  overseas  two  weeks  after  induction 
and  division-sized  units  sailed  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  hours  after  closing  on  each 
other  at  the  port),  the  methods  and 
training  programs  that  Pershing  in- 
augurated early  in  1917  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  masterfully  refined  Mo- 
bilization Training  Plan  of  1941-45  that 
produced  the  finest,  most  farflung  army 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

it  has  been  said  of  Pershing  that  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
was  to  maintain  the  intactitude  of  the 
United  States  Army  —  to  keep  it  a  uni- 
fied force  in  France.  Pershing  had  no 
army  when  he  landed  in  France,  but  he 
did  have  uncoordinated  units  as  a  basis 
of  making  one  and  he  did  have  Amer- 
ican manpower  flowing  in  behind  him. 
But  no  general  in  command  of  an  expe- 
ditionary force  ~  on  paper  at  first  but  in 
increasing  fact  as  the  months  unrolled  — 
is  going  to  let  it  slip  away  from  him. 
Certainly  a  man  of  Pershing's  military 
record  was  not  going  to  allow  himself  to 
be  euchred  out  of  the  tools  of  his  trade. 


It  is  true  that  by  1917  the  French  and 
the  British  had  a  strong  proprietary  in- 
terest in  that  war  and  were  fed  up  to  the 
teeth  with  it.  And  when  Pershing  was  in 
London  on  his  way  to  Paris  in  June  of 
'17,  he  was  officially  asked,  with  British 
blandness,  whether  his  place  would  be 
with  the  British  or  the  French  or  be- 
tween the  two.  Pershing  made  a  diplo- 
matic reply.  He  said  that  the  President 
had  not  yet  made  a  final  decision.  Again, 
it  was  ambassadorial-level  opinion  that 
the  French  had  periods  of  great  war 
weariness  and  that  there  was  a  very  real 
danger  that  they  might  get  tired  and 
stop  —  that  they  might  quit  and  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany.  There- 
fore, the  psychological  effect  of 
Pershing's  arrival  in  France  was  im- 
measurable. 

But  there  was  a  natural  trap  a  lesser 
man  might  have  fallen  into.  This  was  a 
"modern"  war  that  the  British,  French, 
and  Germans  had  developed  and  the 
United  States  was  a  newcomer  to  it.  So 
much  of  a  stranger  that  we  were  landing 
with  ob.solescent  3-inch  field  pieces  — 
shortly  to  be  replaced  by  the  French  75 
mm.  and  supplemented  at  corps  by 
G.P.F.  We  were  landing  in  felt  cam- 
paign hats,  shortly  to  be  replaced  by  the 
British  tin  hat.  Almost  at  once,  the  out- 
ward and  visible  profile  of  our  troops 
was  beginning  to  change.  There  was  an 
insidiousness  in  this  natural  process  of 
modernizing  items  of  our  supply  from 
the  established  Allied  sources  of  supply. 
But  there  was  a  war  in  progress.  So  what 
better  places  to  train  for  it  than  in  the 
rear  of  established  French  and  British 
sectors?  Once  you  borrow  facilities  from 
another  army,  there  is  grave  danger  you 
may  be  absorbed. 

Pershing  did  allocate  some  American 
troops  on  a  rotational  basis  to  the  Toul 
Sector  for  combat  training  with  the  Brit- 
ish, and  some  to  the  French.  His  pilots 
(who  were  Signal  Corps  ollicers  in  those 
days  because  the  observation  balloons 
McClellan  had  used  at  the  .Seven  Days' 
Battle  before  Richmond  in  1862  had 
telegraph  instruments  in  them  and 
army  communications  is  a  Signal  Corps 
function,  what  else?)  were  trained  in- 
dividually with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
(the  Royal  Air  Force  after  April  of 
1918),  with  the  Italians,  and  with  the 
French.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
made  the  combat-training  trade  perma- 
nent and  to  have  lost  the  identity  of  the 
entire  Army. 

Pershing  took  this  chance  coldly, 
made  it  work  to  his  own  ends  of  training 
and  producing  an  eventually  planned 
army  of  3  million  men.  It  took  time,  it 
took  patience  and  intestinal  fortitude, 
and  it  did  almost  try  the  Allied  patience 
to  breaking  when  the  German  attack  of 
the  21st  of  March  191 S  began  to  go 
through  them  to  a  point  of  near-disaster. 
This  is  where  the  greatness  of  Pershing 
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stands  tall  before  the  world.  With  his 
plans  not  yet  at  fruition  but  with  almost 
a  year  absorbed  by  them,  he  offered  to 
place  his  entire  force  at  the  disposal  of 
Marshal  Foch.  The  crisis  passed  in  late 
summer;  and  at  St.  Mihiel  in  September 
the  first  all-United  States  operation  was 
launched,  followed  by  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  under  Pershing's 
personal  command  —  and  the  resulting 
record  is  inscribed  in  the  bronze  of 
history  forever.  The  impartial  verdict 
from  the  British  viewpoint:  "If  the  at- 
tainment of  its  aims  was  slow  and  more 
costly  than  had  been  expected,  Pershing 
had  accepted  the  actual  battleground 
(the  Meuse-Argonne)  in  deference  to  his 
allies  and  against  his  own  preference  for 
a  blow  at  Metz.  Even  so,  it  is  probable 
that  he  underrated  the  difficulties  of 
breaking  through  a  strongly  organized 
trench  system,  as  well  as  the  causes  that 
had  sapped  the  offensive  spirit  of  the 
French.  He  had  a  Grant-like  ruthless- 
ness,  similarly  lacking  the  personal  mag- 
netism which  leads  men  to  lay  down 
their  lives  gladly,  but  he  had  the  char- 
acter which  compels  men  not  only  to 
die  but  to  work,  grumbling  perhaps  but 
respecting  him."  (B.  H.  Liddel-Hart). 

American  soldiers  as  a  class  do  not 
readily  come  by  a  love  for  their  generals. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  great  soldier- 
love  for  Washington.  For  a  time  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  seems  to  have  had 
a  deep  emotional  enthusiasm  for  Gen- 
eral McClellan  —  but  for  no  one  else 
who  commanded.  The  Third  Army  did 
not  love  Patton;  they  respected  him.  No- 
body loved  Stilwell;  they  admired  him 
for  the  odds  he  was  up  against.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  love  that  the  Army  of 
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Northern  Virginia  had  for  Lee. 

Therefore,  the  rule  must  be  that  if  the 
character  of  an  American  general  officer 
commands  respect,  that  is  enough  for 
him  to  function  on.  You  can  hate  his 
guts;  but  if  you  will  follow  him,  that  is 
the  mission.  The  converse  is  that  most 
of  us  have  to  employ  a  compensa- 
tory gut-hating  technique  in  the  face  of 
strong  character  at  a  crisis  of  history  — 
for  there  stands  the  antithesis  of  our 
own  weakness. 

On  a  maneuver  in  the  Philippines 
years  before  World  War  1,  the  final 
movement  of  the  problem  called  for  a 
bridge  across  a  swollen  river.  An  Engi- 
neer lieutenant  reported  to  Brigadier 
General  Pershing  that  because  of  high 
water  it  was  impossible  even  to  get  the 
first  rope  across  the  river.  Pershing's 
answer  was:  "I  never  ask  the  impossible 
of  any  officer  or  soldier  of  my  command. 
When  you  get  an  order,  you  must  find  a 
way  to  execute  it.  Now  come  with  me." 
The  general  then  rode  to  the  stream, 
fastened  a  rope  to  his  saddle,  and  swam 
his  mount  with  it  to  the  other  side. 

You  can't  love  such  a  man  because 
he  has  made  a  fool  out  of  you  —  for- 
evermore  in  your  heart.  But  you  would 
have  to  respect  him,  because  he  proved 
himself  right. 

The  Grant-template  is  what  they  are 
after  at  West  Point,  not  success  in  a 
popularity  contest.  That  is  why,  at  times, 
they  are  a  hard  breed  for  a  non-West 
Pointer  to  understand. 

In  September  of  1919  Congress  gave 
to  Pershing  a  rank  previously  held  only 
by  George  Washington.  As  General  of 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States  he  out- 
ranked all  the  generals  and  admirals  of 


World  War  II.  In  1921  he  served  as 
Chief  of  Staff  and  as  such  laid  down  the 
permanent  framework  of  our  modern 
Army.  When  age  began  to  come  upon 
him,  he  met  it  in  the  cool  dignity  that 
had  always  marked  his  intercourse  even 
with  his  most  personal  friends.  He  wrote 
no  carping,  critical  books.  He  did  not 
sell  his  retired  sword  to  commerce.  He 
made  no  particular  eft'ort  to  inflict  his 
aging  mind  upon  the  Nation  as  a  Senior 
Citizen.  There  was  a  humanity  and  an 
earthiness  to  the  man  that  caused  a 
whisper  now  and  then  but  always  fell 
short  of  scandal. 

Of  all  men  of  his  time,  he  seemed  to 
have  an  unerring  instinct  for  just  exactly 
where  he  fitted  into  the  scheme  of 
things.  He  was,  in  essence,  a  dirt  soldier 
who  came  up  the  hard  way  but  loved 
his  profession  dearly  enough  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  it  —  also  the 
hard  way.  A  dignified  man  by  nature 
and  by  virtue  of  the  period  he  was  born 
into,  he  inherited  the  further  dignity  of 
Germanic  stock.  He  never  dramatized 
that  dignity  beyond  its  natural  limita- 
tions —  nor  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
personification  of  the  sovereign  dignity 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  did,  so 
ably,  represent. 

So  that  when  his  time  came,  on  July 
15,  1948,  he  folded  his  cloak  about  him 
—  and  quietly  departed,  almost  a  stranger- 
to  the  new  war  that  had  come  upon  his 
Country  and  to  the  newer  threats  still 
that  growl  beyond  the  horizons  —  but 
forever  a  part  of  the  careful  building  to 
meet  those  threats  —  that  will  bring 
victory  once  more  —  when  the  time 
comes. 
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Dept.  W45H    149  Soutti  Main  Street, 
Freeport,  L.  I.,  New  York 


I  ABYSSINIA 
•  to  ZANZIBAR 


Big  Valuable  collection  of  genuine  postage  stamps 
from  more  than  30  different  countries  in  exciting 
far-off  AFRICA!  Weird  spectacular  stamps  from  the 
terror-ridden  jungles  of  Djibouti,  Congo  Canni- 
baland,  Ifni,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Tanganyika,  and  many 
other  regions  of  the  Dark  Continent.  Brand  New 
Issues,  Ancient  19th  Century  .  .  .  fabulous  vari- 
eties picturing  savages,  native  warriors,  ferocious 
jungle  beasts,  man-eating  reptiTes.  EXTRA!  Big  Bar- 
gain Catalog;  Collector's  Guide;  other  stamp  offers 
for  free  consideration.  Send  10«  for  mailing. 
ACT  NOW!  SUPPLIES  LIMITED! 

H.  E.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dept.  K74,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


Shopper's  Note 

Mercliandise  appearing  in  The  American 
Legion  Shopper  represents  the  newest  and 
most  unusual  products  available.  They  are 
believed  to  be  good  values  and  should 
make  worthwhile  gifts  for  men  and  women. 


%\it  american  teglon 


A  ONE  CARAT  brilliant  white  diamond 
ladies  or  man's  ring  for  $395— that's  the  offer 
of  these  people  who  ask  you  to  have  it  ap- 
praised by  your  jeweler.  They'll  refimd  the 
appraisal  cost  if  diamond  isn't  worth  at  least 
50%  above  their  price.  Free  catalog.  Empire 
Diamond,  AL-8,  Empire  State  BIdg.,  N.Y. 


MINNOW  BUCKET  for  fishermen  keeps 
minnows  and  other  bait  fresh  and  lively. 
Floats  ne.\t  to  boat  with  door  up.  Made  of 
rugged,  quiet  polyethylene,  it  has  self- 
closing  door  and  is  self-aerating.  Can  be 
used  in  shore  or  deep  water.  $4.95  ppd. 
Magic  Mold,  1270  Broadway,  N.Y.  1. 


CUCKOO  CLOCK  is  an  excellent  timekeeper 
made  in  Geniiany's  Black  Forest.  Complete 
with  weight  and  pendulum,  and  hand-carved 
and  finished  in  antique  walnut,  it  cuckoos 
every  15  minutes.  Regular  model,  $3.95; 
deluxe  model,  5  ppd.  Best  Values,  Dept. 
AL-8,  403  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  LABELS  are  handy 
to  have  around,  and  are  iierfect  for  such  as 
letters,  cards,  packages,  checks,  etc.  Print 
your  name  and  address  carefully  and  send  it 
into  these  people  and  they'll  print  you  1000 
gummed  labels  packed  in  a  plastic  box.  $1 
ppd.  Tower  Press,  Box  591,  AL,  Lynn,  Mass. 


CIVIL  WAR  CANNONS  are  exact  replicas  of 
those  that  roared  over  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg, Shiloh,  etc.,  are  made  of  hand  forged 
iron,  with  spun  bronze  barrels.  Gun  on  right 
is  6"  long,  mortar  is  3".  Each,  $3.95  ppd. 
Both  $6.95.  Madison  House,  Dept.  AL-8,  305 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 


CHILD'S  TOY  is  actually  a  5-piece  eating 
set  that  makes  mealtime  a  pleasure  for  both 
children  and  parents.  Durable,  colorful  plastic 
clown  turns  into  an  egg  cup,  salt  shaker,  cup, 
bowl  and  plate.  $1.98  each,  3  for  $4.95  ppd. 
Ridgewood  Products,  Dept.  E-9,  565  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


|!,^^^~^^^ 

OUTDOOR  GARDEN  POOL  is  pre-fabri- 
cated.  Measures  41"  x  27"  x  8".  One  piece, 
water  tight  Poly-propolen  will  not  crack,  peel 
or  fade.  Has  a  built  in  sunken  lily  pot.  $3.98, 
plus  Free  Water  Lily  Bulb,  2  for  $7.65.  Add 
504  post.  Michigan  Bulb,  Dept.  BP-1403, 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


WRIST  RADIO  receives  broadcasts  up  to  50 
miles,  plays  for  years  without  electricity  or 
batteries.  Exterior  antenna  for  clear  reception, 
complete  with  earphones  for  pri\ate  listening. 
Unique  radio  in  wrist-watch  form  is  only 
$2.98.  Add  37(^  postage.  Honor  House,  Dept. 
WR-13,  Lvnbrook,  N.Y. 
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jShopper 


•TI"  PLANT  LOG  FROM  HAWAII  -  just 
place  this  in  water,  peat  moss  or  soil  and 
watch  it  grow.  It  has  a  striking  jjahn-like 
appearance  when  tiilh-  grown,  stays  green 
year  "round.  Just  SI  tor  2  Jogs;  3  for  $1.25; 
12  for  S4  ppd.  Tower  Press,  Inc.,  Box  591- 
1"E,  Lynn,  Mass. 


SUPER  GLUE  is  really  remarkable,  not  only 
glues  hut  actually  welds  a  break  together 
into  a  practically  unbreakable  bond.  A  special 
molecular  glue,  it  does  the  job  on  metal, 
wood,  paper,  plastic,  etc.  2  tubes,  99«'  ppd. 
Maaic  Mold,  Inc.,  1270  Broadway,  N.Y.  1. 


FAMILY-SIZE  ELECTRIC  COOKER  auto- 
matically roasts,  fries,  stews,  cooks,  wanns, 
casseroles,  blanches,  steams,  etc.  Just  set  dial 
—  built-in  thermostat  does  the  job.  With  free 
cook  book,  big  6-qt.  size  is  good  value  for 
S7.75  ppd.  L  &  M  Co.,  Dept.  AL-7,  Box  881, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PERSONALIZED  PIPE  HOLDER  looks  im- 
pressive on  a  desk  at  home  or  office.  Designed 
to  hold  any  pipe,  it  has  18K  heavy  gold  plate 
in  Florentine  finish  with  polished  gold  ini- 
tialed front.  Cushioned  bottom.  Specify  ini- 
tials. $1  plus  25c  handling.  Empire,  Dept. 
AL,   140  Marbledale  Rd.  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  All  products  are 
sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 


GIANT  12  FT.  METEOROLOGICAL  BAL- 
LOONS will  open  eyes  at  the  beach  —  or 
when  used  to  attract  attention  at  openings, 
fairs,  gas  .stations  etc.  Long-lasting  neoprene 
rubber;  inflates  with  gas  or  air  to  12-18  ft. 
high;  new  surplus.  $2.50  ppd.  Davis  Prod., 
Dept.  AL-8,  509  East  80th,  N.Y.  21. 


ADDIPRESTO,  world's  smallest  desk  adding 
machine,  has  spinning  wheels  that  automati- 
cally add  to  9,999,999  in  seconds.  Perfect 
for  time-saving,  money-saving  additions  at 
home  and  in  the  office.  Rugged  and  accurate. 
$14.95  ppd.  Harrison  Home  Products,  Dept. 
AP-8,  8  Kingsland  Ave.,  Harrison,  N.J. 


POWERFUL  5X  MAGNIFIER  is  self-illum- 
inating, and  excellent  for  stamp  and  coin 
collectors,  inspecting  textiles,  doing  close 
work  on  fishing  and  hunting  gear,  tie-flying, 
laboratory  study,  etc.  Imported;  ground  lens. 
Uses  standard  batteries,  $2.95  ppd.  Lee  Prod- 
ucts, Dept.  AL-8,  103  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 


POCKET  SECRETARY  KIT  is  just  3",  x  4Vi 
in  size,  has  wine  colored  ball  pen,  memo  pad, 
and  300  gummed  labels  printed  with  your 
name  and  address.  Has  alligator-like  finish, 
slips  easily  into  pocket.  Specify  name.  $1 
ppd.  3  or  more  orders,  90C  each.  Pocket 
Secretary,  Box  591-AL,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Men;  Don't  Dye  Your  Cray  Hair 
Like  a  Woman's! 


GROOM  IN 
YOUTHFUL 
MASCULINE  T  I 
COLOR 

Men  who  have  dyed  their  gray  hair  wish  they  hadn't. 
They're  stuck  with  the  tell-tale  dye  which  slowly  fades 
leaving  their  hair  streaked  like  a  woman's. 

Now  you  can  groom  your  hair  and  before  your  eyes 
it  becomes  not  only  natural,  gleaming,  healthy — but 
has  regained  its  own  youthful  color.  As  you  rub  In 
ColorGroom  just  as  you  have  been  doing  with  your 
favorite  hair  dressing — it  imparts  the  natural-looking 
color  that  will  take  years  off  your  appearance.  And 
you're  not  stuck  with  ColorGroom.  It  is  wet-proof  and 
can't  rub  off — yet  a  shampoo  removes  the  color  in- 
stantly. ColorGroom  Is  rich  in  lanolin,  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy.  And  it  is  NOT  A  DYE!  If  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  return  ColorGroom  and  get  every  penny  back. 
Mailed  in  a  plain  wrapper.  Send  only  $1.98  for  a  full 
30  day  supply,  indicate  color  desired,  black,  brown  or 
blond.  Brian-Lloyd  Co.,  Dept.  C-15,  ii  East  47  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  <0  I'-iHU  Brian-Lloyd  Co. 


FA3IILY 
ARMS 

genuinely  emblazoned  irom 
old  records  filed  under 
100,000  British  &  European 
surnames.  In  relief  and  full 
colour  on  immaculate  12'  X 
14'  OAK  WALL  SHIELDS  for 
interior  decoration. 

Fine  new  large  size! 
De  luxe  presentation 
by  Hunter  <£  Smallpage. 


$25.00  postpaid.  Your  check  Is  returned  if  the  Arms 
cannot  be  traced.   Each  made  especially.  Mail  — 

YORK  LVSIC.VLV  LTD.,  ALBAiW  Mil,  YORK,  E\(,l\\l» 

Precision  MINIATURE  CAMERA 

pocket   watch,    vet  takes 
i-lurt-sl    Imported  t..iii,';tlnl 
ikc    surprise,    candid   or  retrular 
.>ts.  WelMlis  21  2-oz.  Kasv  lu  carry 
licrever  you  Kof  Soli.l  met.. I  .on- 
strucltun.  U-.ither- 
Uned  l>od,v,  chrome 
trim.     1  •  25  ■  sec, 
or   time  shutter. 
Takes  ten  1/2"  V2" 
■"pictures   per   roll  on 
16  mm,  film.  Fine  en- 
larsements.  Precision 
ound  lens. 
Money  back  guarantee. «  4  50 

Camera  Only  * X 

Camera  &  Leather  ever-ready  Case  $1.98. 
Film  ISC  roll  3  for  40c. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  CO.,   Dept.  910,   Detroit  7,  Mich. 

250  Power  Telescope  Kit 

QEnl^ri;es  1-INCH  obiect  to 
»o  •*.*..._- — 'T'^    20-FEET   hiehl    See  m.nn- 

" ^^i^^-^-^S^^^B^S  made  satellites,  craters  on 
moon,  sunspots,  rings  of 
Saturn,  moons  of  Jupiter, 
stars,  distant  ohje 
eartti,  etc.  250 
(MAGNIFIES 

TIMES  AREA),  Precision  polished  50  mm.  objective  lens. 
80"  focal  length.  3-lens  eyepiece  system.  Adiust.-ihle 
from  50  to  250  power.  Easy  to  assemble.  Tripod  &  mount 
not  supplied.   Money  bach  guarantee.  $^50 

Lens  Kit.  Our  Low  Price   ^ 

JOHNSON  SMITH  CO.,   Dept.  910,  Detroit  7,  Mich. 


Dog-Gone  Fleas! 

KILLS  FLEAS  AND  "B  O."  WHILE  PETS  SNOOZE 

Rid  your  dog  of  fleas,  lice,  ticks!  Swap  his  scratch- 
ing for  restful  sleep!  Protect  children  from  flea  bites 
or  snapping  by  tired,  flea-harrassed  pet.  Its  soft  com- 
fort and  cedar  aroma  entices  dog  from  chairs  and 
rugs,  ending  soiled  cushions,  dog  hairs  and  odors. 
Attractive  plaid,  mothproof.  Has  zipper  to  remove 
.  inner  pad. 


Regular 

15x28in.$4.95 

Super 
28  X, 36  in.  $6.98 
King-Size  36x48in. $12.90 
Kittie  Cootie  Chaser  — 


dt-Lttxe 
(")rlon-Acrilan 
soft.  l)lanket  fabric. 
Washahl»"  stain  resistant. 
Companion  flca-killini;  \H-d 


lor  cats,  Willi  n  al  i-alliili  aroma.  14  x  IS  in.  $3.95. 
ORDER  TODAY— Send  check  or  money  order  and 
save  yourself  all  postal  charges. 

A  Money-Back  Guarantee 

V.n/M'ElfV/riE  Box  1155,  Sudbury,  Moss. 
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NO.  K  3  TABLE 

TEMPERED  MkSONITE 

pi«$iicizED  lor 


-  FOLDING  TABLE  LINE 

Kitchen  conimlltec^.  Micial  proUp'^,  atten* 
iKHi'  Rictory  prices  &  discounts  up  to40''« 
t(t  Churches,  Scliools.  C  lub^,  etc.  Monroe 
;ill-new  FOLD-KING  Banquet  Tables, 
uiih  exclusive  .uiiomutic  fuldiiit;  and 
lockini;.  super  slreneth,  c.isy  seating.  6S  models  and  si/es. 

BIG  NEW  1960  CATALOG  FREE 

Color  pitluccs.  rul)  line  l^iblcs  di.iirs,  t^iblc  ,,tiJ  ch.iir  li.nrks  plat- 
f  .-in-n,cri,  porlohlc  p.iitii;..n^  blillclm  bo.li.U.  Our  5:nJ  year. 

THE  MONROE  CO.,  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and 
cesspool  clean.  A  bacteria 
concentrate  breaks  up 
solids  and  grease  — pre- 
vents overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  saves 
costly  pumping  or  dig- 
ging. Simply  mix  dry 
powder  in  water,  flush 
down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Guaranteed  to  reactivate  septic  tank,  cess- 
pool. Six  months  supply  (23  ozs. )  only 
$2.95  postpaid. 

NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-8 
P.O.  Box  1103  Minneopolis  40,  Minnesoto 


i;he  American  tegion 


ROTAU^  MOW  tK  SHAHI'1:M:H  will  keep 
a  fine  cutting  edge  on  rotary  mower  blades, 
will  do  the  job  without  having  to  take  blades 
off.  Made  especially  for  this  purpose,  it 
sharpens  at  the  correct  angle.  $2.98  ppd. 
Meridian  Products  Co.,  366  Madison  Ave., 
Dept.  AL-8,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MADE  FOR  CATS,  this  bed  of  orlon-acrilan 
has  a  special  catnip  aroma  which  gets  rid  of 
fleas  and  lice  the  easy  way,  stops  biting  and 
scratching.  Bed  has  inner  mattress  pad.  Plaid 
cover  comes  off  and  is  washable.  14"  x  18". 
$3.95  ppd.  Chaperone,  Dept.  11.56,  Sudbury, 
Mass. 


HOME  FIRE  ALARM  could  prevent  serious 
injury  to  your  family.  Small  and  compact,  it 
can  be  mounted  anyplace,  gives  off  a  shrill 
warning  when  heat  from  fire  reaches  it.  Bat- 
tery operated,  and  a  worthwhile  safeguard. 
$2.98  ppd.  Standard  American  Fire  Dept.,  1 
Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 


CAIN  M'EIGHT  with  fast-acting  tablets. 
Combines  4  aids  to  gaining,  according  to 
folks  who  handle  these  tablets.  They  tell  us 
it  helps  your  food  add  new  pounds  to  <irms, 
chest,  hips,  thighs  and  legs.  A  1-month's  sup- 
ply is  just  $3  ppd.  More-Wate  Co.,  Dept. 
M-609,  403  Market,  Newark,  N.  J. 


7  X  33  BINOCULARS  have  precision  ground, 
non-prismatic  coated  lenses,  bring  distant  ob- 
jects close  up  and  clear.  The  Zeiss  type  they 
have  center  focusing,  come  complete  with  pig- 
skin case  and  shoulder  straps.  S  10.9-5,  phis 
10%  Federal  Tax.  Empire,  Dept.  AL,  140 
Marbledale  Rd.,  Tuckahoe,  N.Y. 


HEALTH  BELT  is  made  of  special  high- 
grade  elastici/<cl  lalinc,  supports  without 
binding  or  coniiJressing,  without  bulges  or 
corseted  look.  Slims  waistline,  improves 
posture.  Pouch  support  is  detachable.  Give 
waist  size.  .$4.98  ppd.  Piper  Brace,  Dept. 
AL-70R,  811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LOW  COST  TRANSISTOR  RADIO  lias  built 
in  loud  speaker  and  antenna.  "Comet"  is 
tiny,  about  cigarette  jjack  size,  yet  has  power- 
ful clear  tone  with  50  MW  Zax  output,  strong 
9V  battery.  Only  $8.95  plus  SI  postage.  Mon- 
ey refunded  if  not  satisfied.  L  &  M,  Dept. 
AL,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


LEARN  TO  ANALYZE  HANDWRITING  — 
Free  books  tell  you  about  this  new  way  to 
increase  your  income,  prestige,  success.  Pro- 
fessional analysts  are  in  demand  for  radio- 
TV,  court  work  etc.,  can  earn  up  to  S50  in 
an  hour.  For  free  books,  lesson  write  IGAS, 
Dept.   83,   Wilhoit   Bldg.,   Springfield,  Mo. 


RAINBOW  LAKES  Vi-acre  homesites  in 
Florida,  lovely  homes,  paved  roads  under  con- 
struction. Private  lake  and  country  club, 
beaches,  fishing  etc.  Between  Ocala  and  Dun- 
nellon.  $595  complete.  $10  down,  $10  a  month. 
Free  photos,  booklet.  Rainbow  Lakes  Estates, 
Dept.  CA-1,  819  Silver  Springs,  Ocala,  Fla. 


COMBINATION  SEE-SAW  and  Merry-go-round  is  a  wonderful  toy  for  children  that  can  be  set 
up  in  playroom  or  the  back  >'ard,  requires  only  a  7  ft.  circular  area.  Made  of  sturdy  tubular 
steel,  it  has  self-levelling  se.ats  with  safety  handles.  Easily  assembled  or  disassembled  (4  bolts),  it 
has  weather  vane  turning  action,  three  balancing  points.  Fine  for  children  up  to  8.  Finished  in 
durable,  colorful  green  and  yellow  baked  enamel.  $9.95  ppd.  Here's  How  Co.,  Dept.  AL-8,  95 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
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FOR  FISHKKMAN-Vivif,  called  the  world's 
greatest  fislicatther,  looks,  fouls,  wiggles  and 
acts  like  a  live  minnow.  Holds  all-timo  record 
in  Britain;  used  in  25  coiintries.  Two  small 
\  ivifs  and  one  larger  one  arc  only  $3.98  ppd. 
]Iarri-.ou  Home  Products.  Dept.  \'E-S,  8 
Kinysland  .\\cnue.  Harrison.  X.  I. 


.22  AIK  RIFLE  is  precision  tooled  by  a  lead- 
iug  European  arms  manufacturer,  has  rifled 
barrel,  adjustable  sight,  uses  centrifugal  air 
power  and  not  gas.  Rifle,  SI  1. 95;  100  pellets, 
S3.98;  72  darts,  .S2.75.  No  license  required, 
but  not  sold  to  minors  or  in  .\.V.C.  Empire. 
l>pt.  AL,  140  Marblcdale,  Tuckahoe,  \.Y. 


MORE  MONEY  is  made  in  real  estate  than 
in  anything.  "Buy  Real  Estate  For  Profit"  is 
by  ;i  top  land  lawyer,  tells  what  to  look  for, 
how  to  iuv  t  st  little  capit;d  and  keep  the  x>rofit 
odds  in  \()ar  favor.  Co\ers  e\'cr\thing  from 
lanns  to  apartments.  S.5.9.5  ppd.  C.  Bonner  & 
Sons.  Dept.  .VL.  60  Ea-t  42nd  St.,  \.  Y.  17. 


POWER  STEERING -|u^t  t,,,)  Ih.se  pronged 
.ill-stecl  ball-bearing  casters  into  legs  of  beds, 
tables,  chairs  etc,  and  you  can  move  your 
heaviest  furniture  without  scratching  floors 
or  marring  rugs.  Makes  house  cleaning  a 
breeze.  8  for  $1.98  ppd.  Best  Values,  Dept. 
AL.  403  Market  St.,  Newark,  K.  J. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  CLASSIFIED 

For  rates,  write  American  Legion  Classified 
305  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP  WANTED 


INVESTMENT  WITH  BUILT-IN  SECURITY.  Laun- 
deramas,  the  perfect  "second  business"  require 
a  low  initial  investment  and  begin  to  produce 
high  returns  from  the  day  of  opening.  Featuring 
custom-designed  equipment  which  handles 
twice  the  amount  of  clothes  that  the  average 
commercial  washers  handle,  the  Launderama 
20  lb.  washers  are  available  at  the  lowest  fi- 
nancing terms  in  the  industry— as  low  as  10% 
down  with  the  balance  financed  at  6%  over 
three  years.  Our  national  organization  will  as- 
sist and  guide  you  in  this  proven  industry. 
Write  Zeolux  Corp.,  261  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York    16,    New   York,   Dept.   ALS.    In  Canada: 

Moffats  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario.  

GROW  MUSHROOMS.  Cellar,  shed  and  out- 
doors. Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  pay 
$4.50  lb.  dried.  We  have  29,000  customers. 
FREE  BOOK.  Mushrooms,  Dept.  325.  2954  Ad- 

miral  Way,  Seattle.  Wash.  

MAKE  $25-$50  WEEK,  clipping  newspaper  items 
for  publishers.  Some  clippings  worth  $5.00 
each.  Particulars  free.  National,  81-AL,  Knicker- 

bocker  Station,  New  York  City.  

HOME  MAILORDER  BUSINESS  -  Raising  fish- 
worms  and  crickets.  Free  Literature.  Carter 
Gardens.  Plains,  Georgia.  


SALESMEN  WANTED 


WILL  YOU  WEAR  new  suits  and  topcoats  with- 
out one  penny  cost  and  agree  to  show  them  to 
friends?  You  can  make  up  to  $30.00  in  a  day 
even  in  spare  time,  without  canvassing.  J.  C. 
Field   &  Son,   Inc..   Dept.  J-1605.   Harrison  & 

Throop  Sts.,  Chicago  7,  III.  

BUSINESS  KIT  FREE!  Postcard  puts  you  in 
business!  Complete  line  230  shoe  styles,  jack- 
ets! New  Discoveries  pay  Big  Commission.  No 
investment.  Send  tor  Free  Kit.  Mason,  Chippewa 

Falls,  K-323,  Wisconsin.  

MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITY!  Take  big  profit 
orders  for  world  famous  Patented  Varieties  Fruit 
Trees.  Also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines.  Big 
Sales   outfit   Free.    Stark    Bro's,    Desk  30181, 

Louisiana.  Missouri.  

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
HIGH  PAY  OVERSEAS,  DOMESTIC  JOBS.  Men, 
Women.    Generous    Benefits.    Companies  Pay 
Transportation.    For   info,   write:   World  Wide, 
Dept.  K2,  149  N.  Franklin  St..  Hempstead,  N.Y. 


SELL  ADVERTISING  MATCHBOOKS  to  local 
businesses.  No  experience  needed  —  powerful 
sales  kit  free.  Part,  full-time.  Match  Corpora- 
tion  of  America.  Dept.  EX-80,  Chicago  32. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


UP  TO  $300  Extra  Money.  Show  friends  fabu- 
lous self-selling  EVANS  Christmas  Card,  Gift 
line.  Profits  to  100°o.  Send  no  money— write  for 
sample  boxes  to  be  paid  for  or  returned,  plus 
big  Free  Album  Personalized  Cards,  2  Catalogs 
300  items.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North 
Abington  898,  Mass.  

LOANS  BY  MAIL 

LOANS  ENTIRELY  BY  MAIL -$600  or  less  for 
any  purpose.  Strictly  CONFIDENTIAL.  Repay  in 
24  low  monthly  payments.  Employed  men,  wom- 
en eligible  anywhere.  Write:  Budget  Finance 
Co.,  Dept.  B  80,  114  S.  17,  Omaha  2,  Neb.  

 FOR  WOMEN  

LADIES:  Earn  up  to  $2.00  hour  sewing  baby- 
wear!  No  house  selling!  Easy  to  do.  Send  post- 
card to  Cuties,  Warsaw  183,  Indiana. 

FOR  THE  FISHERMAN 

KILL  SUBMERGED  WEEDS  which  foul  up  motor 
propellers,  tangle  fishing  gear,  with  R-H  WEED 
RHAP-20,  Granular  2,4-D.  Inexpensive,  easy  to 
use,  sure  results.  For  Free  information  write 
Reasor-Hill  Corporation,  Box  36  AL,  Jackson- 
ville. Arkansas. 

AUTHORS  S  PUBLISHERS 

BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  invrted  by  cooperative 
publishers;  circular  free.  Forum  Publishing  Co., 
324  Newbury  Street,  Boston  15.  Mass. 

SCHOOLS  a  INSTRUCTION 

DETECTIVE    PROFESSION.    Easy    home  study 
plan.  Badge,  Certificate,  profitable  future.  Box 
41197-AL.  Los  Angeles  41,  California. 
POEMS  NEEDED  for  songs.  Rush  poems.  Crown 
Music,  49-AM  West  32,  New  York  1.  

CARTOONING  &  COMMERCIAL  ART 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WITH  SIMPLE  CAR- 
TOONS"  —  A  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free:  no  obligation.  Simply 
address  Cartoonists'  Exchange,  Dept.  1358, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


LADIES  who  «ant  nlicl  horn  tincl  back 
muscles  will  find  this  nicely  made  gannent 
useful.  Takes  seconds  to  adjust,  trims  your 
figure  and  holds  you  up  firmly  \(t  gently. 
Send  hip  measurement.  $4.98  ppd.  Remov- 
able garter  set.  50(  .  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL- 
.SOL,  Sll  \V\and(.tl<  .  Kansas  Citv.  M,.. 


YGf 


OXYGE.V  INHALENT  lo  carry  with  you  or 
use  in  \-onr  Iionie,  oHiee,  plane  or  Ijoat,  l^selul 
in  emergencies— astlnna,  heart  attacks,  shock, 
migraini-  lieadaelie.  Weighs  20  o/..,  Il"\o  ", 
Fits  briefcase,  bag,  glo\c  compartnu  nl.  Coni- 
plete  with  facemask.  SO. 9.5  ppd.  baril<  ii. 
Dept.  AL.  1 1  East  47  St..  X.Y.C. 


HAND  TALLY  (JOI  NTER  -  Got  s,  tiling 

to  count?  L;ips  in  an  auto  raic.  money,  in- 
ventory, etc.?  This  precision  counter  will  keep 
an  accurate  total  up  to  9,999  and  reijeat.  Side 
knob  sets  figures.  Imported;  chrome  finish. 
$4.95  ppd.  K.  D.  McLean,  Dept.  AL-8,  Box 
991  Grand  Central  Sta.,  .V.Y,  17. 


IMPROVE  vol  R  APPEARANGE  w  itii  lit'lil 
weight  shoulder  brace  that  gi\'es  comfortable, 
correct  support  to  any  man.  woman  or  child. 
Made  of  batiste  cloth,  support  has  adjustable 
lace  back  for  indi\  idvial  fit.  GhesI  uKMSun - 
ments  28  thru  45.  Specify.  .'S3.49  pjkI.  Magic- 
Mold.  Dept.  AL,  473  Livonia,  BrookUn.  N.Y. 
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HOTS 


Tli«>  tUst  Toiu-hi'r 

Expericiitc:  .Something  that  enables  yoii 
to  letognize  a  mistake  when  you  make  it 
again.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 


III  its  PlaiM' 

H  liilr  niouey's  not  ei'eiythiiig, 
Often  il's  reckoned 
As  miles  in  adiiance 
Of  wlialever  is  second! 

—  iMay  Richstone 


D«>Hbl«><-ro.<«N 

"I'lii  so  m;id  I  could  chew  nails!"  a 
woman  complained  to  her  husband.  "That 
upfiity  ,Mrs.  Jones  didn't  speak  to  me." 

"What's  so  terrible  about  that?"  asked 
her  husband.  "I  thought  you  said  you 
weren't  going  to  speak  to  her." 

"That's  what  makes  me  mad,"  the  wife 
replied,  "she  didn't  speak  to  mc  before  I 
had  a  chance  not  to  speak  to  her." 

—  Harold  Coffin 

.\  lt«>al  <;«>»s«>  V.fifi 

Sfiendlhi  ifl:  Someone  wlio  thinks  a  nest 
egg;  is  for  tlie  birds.  _  Qy  N.  Peace 

iVotliing  IJnii.siial 

//  at  first  yon  don't  succeed. 
It's  (I  normcd  life  yon  lead. 

—  Hai,  Ciiadwick 

Foolin;:  Low  nnwii 

Jones  antl  (?r<)u  n  w  ere  exchanging  new  s 
from  their  hometown  when  Jones  said: 
"Dili  you  hear  about  Harry,  the  flagpole 
sitter?  He  w  as  tr\'ing  to  set  a  record  w  hen 
his  v\  ife  died  and  he  refused  to  coine  down." 

Brown  asked:  "Didn't  he  come  down  for 
the  funeral?"  "No,"  answered  Jones:  "they 
just  low  ered  him  to  half-mast." 

—  Anna  Hfrbert 


Tlio  f'orro*'*  T«'ns<' 

So///e  ,!,'//7.r  like  the  vian  u-irh  n  pnst,  some 
like  the  man  with  a  future,  bin  they  all  yv? 
for  the  man  with  a  present. 

—  Francis  Gerard 


l*oiN4»ii  Ivy  l.«>si;<ii<> 

Can  yon  identify  it,  mister? 

We  liofte  so;  ignorance  is  blister! 

—  Haroi.d  Emery 

lloHK'lowii  Pri«l«' 

A  motorist  once  stopped  at  a  filling  sta- 
tion and  inquired  of  the  tall,  seedy-looking 
man  who  at>peared:  "What  comniunit\-  is 
this?" 

I  lie  man  looked  pii//led  and  saiti:  "What 
do  sou  mean,  "comniimitN  '?  ' 


"Well,"  said  the  motorist,  "a  community 
is  a  place  w  here  people  li\e  together,  and 
work  and  |)lay  together,  and  do  things  to- 
gether for  the  common  good." 

"Umph!"  grunted  the  native.  "This  ain't 
a  community.  This  here's  a  place!  " 

—  Dan  Bennett 

S|ii'«-iali<«l»«*  AgrfenK'iil 

That  horses  can  sleep  standing  up  is 
unanimously  agree<l  upon  by  veterinarians 
and  racetra(k  bettors. 

—  Shannon  Fh'e 

Exporionce 

The  trials  I  make 

Chow  rarer  and  rarer  — 

Fm  learning  so  much 
B>'  error  and  error. 

—  D[ANiiiA  A\'arkel 

Harking  I  j»  Tli*'  lli^lii  Tr«'<> 

A.  woman  noted  for  her  social  aspira- 
tions told  a  friend:  "I'm  going  tt)  enter 
Fido  in  the  dog  show  next  month." 

"Do  >ou  think  he'll  win  an\'  prizes?" 
asked  the  surprised  lady. 

"Oh,  no,  dear  —  but  he'll  be  sure  to  meet 
some  ver\'  nice  dogs. " 

—  E.  M.  Marsham. 

Itotly  ,lob 

There  are  tiuo  ways  to  finish  a  car,  they 
say:  Liquor  l>\  nii^ht  and  lacquer  by  day. 

—  M.  E.  iMui.T  EN 

l*robl«>iii 

While  on  location  for  a  W  estern  motion 


picture,  a  couple  of  actors  were  arguing 
about  whether  the  traditional  Indian  home 
was  called  a  wigw  am  or  a  tepee.  I'inally,  to 
settle  it,  thc>'  stopped  a  Paiute  Indian  v\  ho 
had  a  bit  part  in  the  film  and,  pointing  to 
the  object  of  their  debate,  asked  w  hat  it  w  as. 
"A  tent,"  replied  the  Indian. 

—  Dane  Castee 

Thai  \Vra|iM  II 

The  burglar  stole  a  stole, 

.1  icraj)  that  cost  a  roll. 
Hut  the  cojffiers  col>l>ed  him  neatly  in  theii 
trap; 

So  he's  seri'ing  tii'enly  years 

For  the  reason,  it  afifiears. 
That  he  look  the  raj)  because  he  look  the 
ivraf). 

—  Ber  ION  Br  WW 

Arilhiii«'li4- 

A  personnel  manager  w  as  intcr\  icw  ing 
an  applicant  for  a  job. 

"How  long  did  >ou  work  on  your  last 
job?" 

"Fifty-five  >  ears. " 

"And  how  old  are  \ou?" 

"Forty-five." 

"How  could  >'ou  work  on  a  job  55  \'cars 
and  only  be  45  years  old  .''" 
"0\  ertimc! " 

—  Ani)>  K  \\  \rKo 

l*ai*kway.s  In  Ill«t4»m 

They  come  from  the  earth,  jierhajn  fro/// 

the  stars. 
People  cruisinfi  in  their  cars: 
It  seems  the  flow  ivill  never  stop. 
Of  this  year's  biimper-to-biimper  crop. 

-  ]Marii.^  N  Ros.s 


"^ou  better  have  a  gowl  explanation.' 
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^^^^^      Bof  even  >u  y^ithout  a. 
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SHOE  DIVISION,  DEPT.  JD-)5, 

47  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  me  the  following  order.  Because  I  am  enclosmg  full 
payment  you  agree  to  pay  postage.  Also  you  guarantee  thot  if  I 
am  not  delighted  with  my  purchase  I  moy  return  them  for  prompt 
refund  within  10  doys.   I  enclose 

Check  □  Coih  □  Money  Order  □ 

n  3  Poirt  all  different  for  $  9.95 
□     S  Poirt  all  diff*renl  for  $14.9S 

Mill:  HI.  □    M£D.  □    lO.  □ 


SIZE 


I:  HI.  n    mtu.  \_J    iw.  |_)  ii4t  

IMPORTANT:  A  DEPOSIT  OF  $3  00  MUST  ACCOM 
PANY  ALL  CO  D.  ORDERS.  CO  D,  & 
POSTAGE    CHARGES    ON  DELIVERY 


Nann 


TWEEDIES 


rRKM\^l   •  TED  SAVAL  •  PARAM 


Addresu. 

C.ty  


,  Zon 


.State 


The  best  tobacco  makes  the  best  smoke 


